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No. LXVI. SIR R. W. B. JARDINE, Bart. 


BY THE EDITOR 


More often than not love of the Turf appears to be inherited. 
Sometimes it descends from father to son, at other times through a 
long ancestry. King George might be instanced, for there have 
been few Kings of England who have not devoted themselves with 
more or less assiduity to racing. A Lord Derby won the first Oaks 
with Bridget in 1779, and the present Earl ran second on the 
occasion of the last celebration, his father having incidentally won 
the race with Canterbury Pilgrim in 1896, as a previous Earl had 
with Hermione. Lord Jersey does admirable service as a Steward 
of the Jockey Club, and this name occurs frequently in racing 
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history. For four consecutive years, from 1834 to 1837,. the Lord 
Jersey of the period carried off the One Thousand Guineas; this 
Earl was the owner of Middleton and Bay Middleton, Derby 
winners, as well as of other classic animals. Another present 
Steward of the Jockey Club, Lord Penrhyn, succeeded a father 
who was devoted to racing. Indeed, if one looks through the list 
of principal owners the proposition with which I have started this 
paragraph is abundantly proved. Readers who are curious for 
such statistics know where to find them, and Sir Robert Jardine, 
the subject of this sketch, is assuredly a case in point. 

For reasons of his own, which were no doubt excellent, the 
late Baronet, Sir Robert’s father, was pleased to race under the 
assumed name of ‘‘ Mr. J. Johnstone.’’ A_ reference to the 
Calendars of the period will show that ‘‘ Mr. James Johnstone’s ”’ 
colours were dark blue, silver braid. No ‘‘ Jardine ’’ appears in the 
list, and this is sufficiently explicit. The colours were carried, it 
is perhaps needless to say, victoriously in the Derby of 1869 by 
Pretender, who had previously taken the Two Thousand Guineas. 
It happened to be the first Derby I ever saw, I having made a 
venturesome pilgrimage to Epsom in the days of my youth, and 
a great many people sedulously maintain that in the last stride 
Pero Gomez just got his nose in front. People not infrequently 
do differ from the Judge, a fact by which he is probably little 
disturbed when he happens to be aware of it; because he and all 
who have any familiarity with racing are aware that he only is in 
a position to say with certainty what has happened. ‘‘ Mr. John- 
stone ’’ achieved other notable victories. Apparently his great 
desire was to get hold of good stayers, and of these Teviotdale 
stayed well enough to win the Ascot Stakes of 1880 and 1881, as 
did Lord Lorne those of 1889 and 1890. Prior to this, in 1877, 
Hilarious had easily won the Cesarewitch, starting favourite at the 
short odds of 100 to 30, and that with good cause, for shortly 
before he had won the Newmarket St. Leger, beating Lady 
Golightly when odds of 2 to 1 had been laid on Lord Falmouth’s 
filly. 

There are stern fathers who check the dispositions of their 
sons to follow in their footsteps when anything like racing is the 
goal. Sir Robert’s father was not one of these; on the contrary, 
he presented his son with a nice mare named Lady Penzance, a 
daughter of Queen’s Birthday and Sweet Briar, who, I think, was 
the first to run in the name of Mr. R. W. B. Jardine. As a two 
and a three-year-old she ran as the Sweet Briar filly. Coming out 
late in the season of 1880 she was presumably not ready, but next 
year won the De Trafford Handicap at Manchester, and, carrying 
8 st. 12 Ib., the Great Yorkshire Stakes, the second in this race, 
by the way, being a colt named Phalaris. It may safely be guessed 
that he was an inferior animal to the existing Phalaris—one of the 
best, over his own distance, Lord Derty has ever possessed— 
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though a distinctly useful one, nevertheless, for in- this Great 
Yorkshire Stakes he was carrying 9st. 4lb. As a four-year-old 
Lady Penzance ran second to David Garrick for the Chester Cup. 
She was always set severe tasks, only taking part in such races as 
the Ascot Stakes, Cesarewitch, etc., and she started favourite for 
the Derby Cup, which, however, she did not succeed in winning. 

In 1891 Sir Robert made the pleasant suggestion that his son 
should buy a few yearlings, and one of the lot was a handsome bay 
colt named Queen’s Pardon, of whom I have a distinct recollection, 
as | was much interested in John Dawson’s stable at that period. 
My memory of Queen’s Pardon, apart from his appearance, is 
that he had fine speed and anything but a placid temper. After 
two seconds he won the Windsor Castle Stakes at Ascot from 
Minting Queen and Medora, his next essay being in the race in 
which the mighty Isinglass first came out, and Isinglass, except 
on one occasion more than twelve months later, was always invine- 
ible. Queen’s Pardon, therefore, had no chance for the Middle 
Park Plate. A contemporary was a son of Prism and Queen of the, 
Valley, named Fealar, which Sir Robert tells me is an Anglicised 
version of the Gaelic Feighlwer. Sir Robert remembers Lord 
Enniskillen much admiring this young one before the New 
Stakes, for which, as it now seems odd to read, Royal Harry was 
favourite at 3 to Ll. | suppose he had done something at home, for 
he had not distinguished himself in public. Isinglass pressed him 
in the market at "100 to 30, and Fealar, starting at 50 to 1, ran a 
respectable second to Harry McCalmont’s colt, his usual attend- 
ant, Ravensbury, being this time third. I am afraid this sug- 
gested hopes of Fealar which were never fulfilled, though he won 
the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby, for which Minting 
Queen was an even-money favourite: she does not seem to have 
had much luck against the Jardine horses. 

Sir Robert succeeded his father in the year 1905, and has since 
raced assiduously with less than what might be considered a 
reasonable amount of luck, for he has been a liberal purchaser of 
bloodstock, not disdaining to seek expert advice, I think I may 
venture to say, as well as exercising his own sound discretion. 
In examining the career of a leading owner one test of success or 
failure as the case may be is derivable from a glance at what he 
has run in the classic races, and what has happened to the runners. 
It has not been very frequently that Sir Robert has produced 
starters for the five events which are alone properly described by 
the term “‘ classic.’’ In 1907 he ran a filly named Cornfield in the 
One Thousand Guineas which was won by Colonel Hall hilespi 
Witch Elm. Cornfield, a daughter of Isinglass and Landrail, wa 
bought from Sir R. Waldie Griffith, and something was usec 
of her, as she started fourth favourite; but she did not show up 
prominently, and her only three-year-old success was at Liverpool 
in the St. George Stakes, luckily a valuable prize ; this time it was 
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worth £1,716. Here she proved herself much about the equal of 
Mr. Washington Singer’s useful filly Laomedia, who is now doing 
service in the paddocks ; Laomedia, favourite at 18 to 8, was trying 
to give 3lb., and failed by a neck. Cornfield also took part in Glass 
Doll’s Oaks without being conspicuous. In 1908 Sea King, a son 
of Persimmon and Sea Air, ran unplaced in the Two Thousand 
taken by Norman III., though it may be noted that in the Mole- 
comb Stakes at Goodwood the previous season Sea King won, 
orman III. nowhere. In 1910 Sanctuary was a starter in Neil 
Gow’s Two Thousand, and supposed to have an outside chance. 
He had run for the Biennial at the Craven Meeting, which main- 
tained its reputation of being fatal to favourites. Winkipop was 
supposed to be a good thing for it, started a hot favourite at 5 to 4, 
but Sanctuary beat her a head, receiving, however, a good deal of 
weight. 

In 1911 Sir Robert ran Forest Lassie in Atmah’s One Thou- 
sand, and Dutch Girl, a daughter of William the Third and Lady 
A., finished a long way behind Cherimoya in the Oaks. Dutch 
Girl was a moderate filly, and only managed to win a couple of 
small races during that season, maiden plates at the Royal Cale- 
donian Hunt Meeting and at Kempton. In 1915 Charade, a 
daughter of Marco and Dramatica, was behind Snow Marten for 
the New Oaks. She had won a maiden plate at Sandown. Last 
year Lord Archer, a son of Spearmint and Baroness La Fléche, a 
mare Sir Robert bought when her racing career was over for 7,500 
guineas, tried his luck in the Derby which Gay Crusader carried 
off so readily. He had won the Sweepstakes which preceded 
Diadem’s One Thousand, and Rhona, a daughter of Cicero and 
Lady Quex, went unavailingly for the New Oaks in which Sunny 
Jane beat Diadem. She had been out for the One Thousand, 
and had shown some capacity to gallop by running Dansellon to 
a head for the Craven Stakes, when, however, he was giving her 
18lb. On the morning when I had my chat with Sir Robert two 
of his horses were running at Haydock Park. One of them, 
Golden Balm, had won a remarkably good trial which seemed to 
give him a great chance for the Haydock Park Handicap. He 
never appears to have threatened danger, and in the next race 
Poleaxe, who had been expected to do something notable as a 
two-year-old, proved unable to win a Trial Selling Handicap, a 
sort of race to which it had seemed he would never descend. He 
was beaten half a length, though it should be added that he was 
giving the winner 8lb. Some of these days, no doubt, Sir Robert’s 
patience will be rewarded. During the present season his colours 
have been in front on four occasions, but not in the sort of races 
it is his ambition to win. 

It is to be feared that coursing prospects are the reverse of 
encouraging. Sir Robert, however, has done his best to sustain 
the sport, having maintained a very strong kennel in Scotland—- 
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which may, perhaps, be described as the last of them in that 
country. His father won the Waterloo Cup with Muriel in 1873, 
and this coveted trophy has twice fallen to the present baronet, 
with Long Span in 1907 and Jabberwock in 1911. He was also 
concerned in the management of Winning Number, having under- 
taken Mr. Paterson’s responsibilities. He is an excellent shot, 
and the pheasants at Castlemilk, mostly wild birds, are reported 
by friends to take an exceptional amount of killing. Sir Robert 
has been accustomed to lease a forest, and two heads which he 
sent to the Exhibition held not long since in Pall Mall were said to 
be about the best in the collection. His belief is, however, that 
heads are deteriorating ; so far as those go with which he has been 
chiefly concerned, big stags which used to come from the direction 
of Blackmount now appear disinclined to cross the West High- 
land Railway. Amongst Sir Robert’s property is a stretch of 
Newmarket Heath. He is indeed part owner of the course, the 
portion next to Hare Park on the road to Swaffham at the corner 
of the Plantation. He was elected to the Jockey Club in 1907, 
and so may be said to have succeeded his father, who had joined 
the Club just thirty years previously. It is difficult to speak of the 
character and disposition of one’s friends, and I will only add 
that if anyone ever had anything that was other than kind to say 
of Sir Robert Jardine I have never heard it. 


In the sketch of Mr. H. E. Beddington as a “Sportsman 
of Mark” last month a mistake was made in the description 
of the pictures. The horse described as “Rock Flint in 
Training” should have been “ Magee,”’ who as a three-year-old 
created so great a sensation by beating Bayardo in the Good- 
wood Cup. 
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TWO SONS OF BAYARDO 


To all lovers of the thoroughbred horse, and to all who under- 
stand what the thoroughbred breeding industry means, it must 
be a matter for the sincerest congratulation that the enemies of 
the Turf, who have in such contemptible fashion endeavoured to 
shield their attacks on racing by the excuse of the war, have not 
been able to prevent demonstration of the merits of the last two 
Derby winners, Gay Crusader and Gainsborough. To have suc- 
ceeded in this base attempt would have been an irreparable mis- 
fortune. To-day we are obliged to think in millions; nevertheless 
thousands count, and such horses as these two sons of Bayardo 
have been transformed into appreciable national assets simply and 
solely by the racecourse. Owners of horses are, as a rule, as it 
seems to those who are not accustomed to buy and sell, strangely 
reticent about figures. It is believed to be a fact, however, that 
Mr. A. W. Cox could have sold Gay Crusader for 70,000 guineas 
had he been willing to part with the colt, and at the present 
moment it is probable that if Lady James Douglas cared to sell 
Gainsborough at least an equal sum would be readily forthcoming. 
By the way, the history of this horse does not seem to have been 
told. Lady James, who bred the son of Bayardo and Rosedrop, 
put on him a reserve of 2,000 guineas when he was sent up for 
sale as a yearling, and Joseph Cannon on behalf of a patron bid 
1,950 guineas. Consulting his employer, it was agreed that Gains- 
borough might well be worth 3,000 guineas. That price was 
offered, but meantime the lady had been induced to change her 
mind and determined to keep the colt. 


The Class of Derby Winners 

It is always difficult, or it may be said impossible, to compare 
classic horses of different years with any degree of accuracy, 
unless, of course, as has sometimes happened, indeed, those separ- 
ated in age by no more than a year or two have been found in 
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opposition. Thus, for example, Isinglass most effectively demon- 
strated his superiority to Ladas in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes 
of 1894, the first celebration of that comparatively short-lived 
£10,000 prize. Melton, beautiful horse as he was, could make 
small impression on the more coarsely built St. Gatien in the 
Jockey Club Cup, and the Eclipse Stakes of 1903 afforded evidence 
of the fact that Rock Sand was more than three lengths behind 
Ard Patrick, his immediate predecessor in the list of Derby 
winners. These are historical instances. Sometimes, however, 
the real capacity of a Derby winner, his claim to special distinc- 
tion, is not clearly shown until a long time after the event. In 
1906 Sir Daniel Cooper’s Flair, after winning the One Thousand 
Guineas, was expected to win the Derby, which seemed a vastly 
greater achievement for one of her sex at that period, when in the 
course of a hundred and twenty-six years only three famous fillies 
had proved victorious, than it has done since, when three others, 
two of them, Signorinetta and Tagalie, whose reputations, apart 
from Epsom, would have been extremely moderate, have since 
added their names to the immortal table. Flair could not be pro- 
duced, her stable companion, Major Loder’s Spearmint, regarded 
as a second string, took her place, and it was for the reason that 
there was supposed to be a better than Spearmint in the stable 
that the colt was lightly esteemed. Also it was remembered that 


his owner had picked him up for a trifle of 300 guineas, and it 
seemed incredible that a Derby winner could have been bought for 
such a price. By degrees, as one after another of those who had 
followed Spearmint home won races of note, a juster estimate 
could not be avoided. When after his Derby and Grand Prix had 
shown what he was Spearmint went to the stud his fee was just 
five-sixths of his original cost—250 guineas. 


First and Last 

I do not know how Gainsborough and Air Raid are rated 
at home. In all probability their trainer could only guess. The 
idea which so widely prevails to the effect that a trainer knows to 
within a few ounces the relative form of all the horses in his 
charge is on occasions wide of the mark. The Manton owners in 
particular are accustomed to settle these questions in public. I 
have a very strong impression that Gay Crusader and Gains- 
borough have never been tried together, and that Alec Taylor, 
than whom there is no better judge among trainers, has never 
endeavoured to guage the relative ability of Gainsborough and the 
son of Willonyx and Ayrslave. This latter, however, had gained 
some reputation during the season. He came out in the Somers-- 
ham Plate at the First Spring Meeting, to win without difficulty. 
He beat a small field of some pretensions for the Payne Stakes. 
In the New Derby he was last but one of the thirteen, the absolute 
last having been a perfectly hopeless animal who had no preten- 
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sions to figure in a classic race, or, indeed, in anything but a 
third-class handicap with a low weight. How many lengths there 
were between the first and the twelfth cannot be guessed, and the 
inference seemed to be that Air Raid must have gone to pieces. 
But on the following afternoon he was saddled for the Harston 
Plate, started favourite, and beat nine opponents, incidentally 
giving 17lb. to Old Drury, who last year had been considered 
fairly useful and seems to be regarded as likely to win during 
the summer. 


The Pedigree of Gainshorough 


Gainsborough is a magnificent specimen of the thoroughbred 
horse, his power not disguising his quality, if that phrase be 
understood. Truly Mr. Cox had an extraordinary happy inspira- 
tion when he sent Galicia to Bay Ronald! I must confess it has 
always struck me as a matter for much surprise that he should have 
chosen that sire instead of one of the then more fashionable stud 
horses. In 1905 Flying Fox at a fee of 600 guineas, Gallinule, 
Isinglass, Carbine, Rightaway and Ladas at 200 guineas, Melton 
at 250 guineas, Cyllene at 100 guineas, were a few of several who 
might have been considered tempting, though St. Simon and his 
sons Persimmon, Diamond Jubilee and Florizel I1., the famous 
trio of brothers, were barred by their near blood relationship. Bay 
Ronald had won the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot, a race the winner 
of which is almost invariably the possessor of class, but for the 
rest his moderate successes had been chiefly confined to handicaps, 
and in 1904 his progeny had between them, with seven contri- 
butors, won only twelve races worth £3,560. To the union of Bay 
Ronald and Galicia was born Bayardo, and his owner’s judgment 
gave him alike the pleasant knowledge that he had hit the mark as 
also that he had acquired a fortune. Three or four years ago | 
wrote a book for private circulation, a commission from my friend 
Mr. Cox, on the subject of Galicia, her forbears and her offspring. 
Mr. Leonard Brassey—I should perhaps describe him by military 
rank, and I think | ought to say Colonel, but if this is so | 
apologise for the inaccuracy—was good enough to write me a 
sketch of Bay Ronald, in which he frankly described his horse 
thus: ‘‘ Though Bay Ronald achieved a certain amount of success 
on the racecourse one cannot describe him as having been quite 
a first-class racehorse. His form was certainly somewhat variable, 
this being accounted for, I think, by the fact that his constitution 
as a young horse was not of a very robust character, and strong 
preparation for long distance races may have rather taken the steel 
out of him later on.’’ This is the dictum of his owner, who, one 
would imagine, would not under-rate his property. 

There is what may be described as a species of equine peerage, 
in which great horses, classic winners, descend from sire to son. 
In this connection the line of Doncaster has been often quoted. 
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Doncaster, who won the Derby of 1873, was not, indeed, the son 
of a Derby winner, though at the same time it is probable that he 
was unlucky to have missed the distinction, for which he compen- 
sated by winning the St. Leger of 1852 in sensational circum- 
stances which have been detailed so often that they need not be 
repeated. His son Doncaster was the sire of Bend Or, who won 
the Derby of 1880, Bend Or was the sire of Ormonde whose name 
was added to the list in 1886, and it is at least quite on the cards 
that if his son Orme had been able to run in 1892 he would have 
carried on the line. Orme’s son Flying Fox resumed it in 1899, 
and it is generally agreed that if Flying Fox’s son Jardy had been 
fit and well he must have beaten Cicero, who, Jardy being far from 
himself, had three-parts of a length the better of him in the Derby 
of 1905. Jardy has been one of the most successful sires of his 
generation, but unfortunately for European bloodstock he was sold 
as a four-year-old for 30,000 guineas to an Argentine breeder. 
and it is in the principal events of that country that his stock have 
been prominent. 


Gainsborough’s Great-Grandsire 

At one time the pedigree of Gainsborough dropped to the 
humblest depths. Of his great grandsire, Hampton, I wrote in the 
book mentioned as follows : ‘‘ In his early days it cannot be denied 
that he appeared to be altogether unworthy of his ancestors, who, 
it may be remarked, included amongst others Newminster, Kettle- 
druin, Touchstone, Beeswing, Melbourne, Rataplan, Lanercost 
and Queen Mary. He was somewhat small, though a decidedly 
good-looking horse, but that he did not take everyone’s fancy is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that after winning a little selling 
race as a two-year-old no one would bid more than 150 guineas 
at which price he was allowed to change hands. This was in 1874. 
and it seemed indiscreetly ambitious to put him into the Metro- 
politan at Epsom next season, a mere plater, as it could not be 
incorrect to describe him. Carrying 6st. 3lb. he won in the style 
which his two-year-old efforts were very far from suggesting. His 
improvement was indeed astonishing, the fact being, however, 
that he was a natural stayer, for whom no course appeared to be 
too long, and he was also possessed of sufficient speed to do what 
was necessary at the finish. Even as a four-year-old his merit was 
scarcely recognised, or so it would seem from the circumstance of 
his having had only 7st. 10Ilb. in the Goodwood Stakes. There 
was certainly a good entry that year ; but nothing had a chance with 
Hampton. I well recollect the race, for a friend of mine, then Mr. 
Herbert Gardner, created afterwards Lord Burghclere, was also a 
great friend of the late Lord Ellesmere, Hampton’s owner, and 
induced me to back the horse.’’ Afterwards Hampton won and 
was beaten over hurdles, a business to which a horse of the first 
class is very seldom relegated. It certainly seems amazing that 
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a 150 guineas plater—for whatever Hampton did afterwards that 
description of him is not to be denied—should have been the grand- 
sire of Bavardo, one of the very best horses in the history of 
racing, the great grandsire of classic winners in Gay Crusader and 
Gainsborough. 


The Oaks 

The occurrences which marked the Oaks must always be 
regretted. For the first time since the race was started in 1779 
the winner, who I think there can be little doubt was the best 
animal in the race, was disqualified. This was Mrs. Arthur 
James’s Stony Ford, a daughter of Swynford and Gneiss. That 
an objection was well-nigh inevitable was at once perceived when 
soon after passing the distance Stony Ford undoubtedly bumped 
Mr. Cox’s My Dear. The Stewards held a prolonged and exhaus- 
tive investigation, which they were good enough to tell me, for 
| happened to meet them as they left their room, afforded them 
no alternative. In these cases the evidence of the judge goes for 
very much, and this was strongly against the winner, that is to 
say, the filly who first passed the post. Those who were interested 
in her success maintain that Donoghue, Mr. Dear’s jockey, 
endeavoured to force his way where there was no room, an excuse, 
however, which did not serve. It is curious to what extent the 
impressions of spectators often differ, though this may be in a 
great measure because their interests are affected and they are 
unable or unwilling to judge impartially. The general idea was 
that disqualification would not be decreed, and after the race odds 
of as much as 7 to 4 were laid on Stony Ford. This meant a con- 
census of opinion which is never without significance. The 
Stewards, however, approached the question with absolutely 
unbiassed minds, it may be suspected with a hope that it would be 
unnecessary to disturb the verdict, and their decision is accepted 
with the utmost respect as absolutely conclusive. How strange it 
would have been had the winners of the Derby and the Oaks both 
belonged to ladies for the first time in the history of either race has 
been duly noted. It is only to be hoped that Stony Ford and My 
Dear may resume their antagonism in the September Stakes run 
over a mile and seven furlongs in the early autumn, though it is to 
be observed that Gainsborough is also engaged, and if all is well 
with him one assumes that he is certain to run for a race which is 
understood to be a substitute for the St. Leger. Whether Mr. Cox 
will think it worth while to start his filly remains to be seen. 


The Cost of Racing 

One of the periodical discussions about the expenses of racing 
has lately been the subject of correspondence in the sporting 
papers, originated, one may suspect, by a careful article in the 
Bloodstock Breeders’ Review. The familiar complaint is that 
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owners are called upon to provide an enormous proportion of the 
stakes for which they run, and it is not to be denied that this is 
so. In the publication mentioned figures are given, dealing not 
only with various meetings in England, but also with others on the 
Continent and in the Colonies; and it is urged that as large for- 
tunes have been so seriously depleted by the war, the prospect 
of this state of affairs continuing and probably growing worse 
having to be taken into account, the path for owners will have to 
be smoothed. There are two ways of looking at this, as at most 
things. Owners may justly say that racing is_ practically 
dependent on them, as it is carried on by the horses they breed and 
buy, train and enter. This there is no denying. They are some- 
thing more than the backbone of the sport. On the other hand, 
unless there were racecourses on which their horses could run, 
stands and enclosures to attract visitors who pay various sums for 
the privilege of attendance, the horses would have nowhere to 
display their speed ; and, furthermore, the executives are at pains 
to devise attractive races in which, where events of importance are 
concerned, they guarantee liberal stakes, which may; and often 
do, leave a deficiency to be made up after the owners have paid 
their subscriptions. Sometimes it is admitted these subscriptions 
actually leave a balance for the benefit of the shareholders or 
directors of the meeting, at other times there is a more or less 
serious deficit. By a regulation of the Jockey Club promulgated 
some years ago racecourse companies are not allowed to pay more 
than a certain comparatively modest dividend. What it all comes 
to is that whilst executives are in a way under an obligation to 
owners, owners are likewise under an obligation to executives. 
Both parties to the contract, so to speak, are equally indispensable. 
This is not to say that in many cases owners are not overtaxed, 
and it is doubtless desirable to see how the present system can be 
ameliorated. 


ERRATA.—By a printer's error the author of “ Lord Lynmore’s 
; Life” was given as “Ian Hay” instead of “Ian 
Roy.” From what was said as to this author's 
personality—the fact that he was a peer, who had 
held Ministerial Office—it is difficult to suppose 
that the book could have been attributed to “Ian 
Hay”; but it may nevertheless be as well to make 

a correction.—Ed. 


ae 


A Lancashire Jrail Hunt 


BY 


PERCY WOODCOCK. 


T was a dull and somewhat chilly autumn day, and returning 
from a long country ramble, I was traversing a field path 
wher two men came into sight over the crest of the hill. Without 
collars and in their shirt-sleeves they approached at a steady jog- 
trot, one of them trailing a sodden rag at the end of a stout string 
along the ground behind him. Surprised at their behaviour, | 
stopped and watched them as they crossed the field, clambered 
over a gate, and began to breast the slope beyond. I waited until 
they disappeared, and then, wondering what was afoot, resumed 
my way. 

My curiosity, already well awake, was still further stirred 
on topping the hill, for in a field some quarter of a mile away | 
saw a large crowd of men. Just below me, close to the road, lay 
the cottage of a gamekeeper of my acquaintance, and as I drew 
nearer he himself appeared in the doorway. 

““ What’s the excitement ?’’ I asked, after the usual greetings 
had been exchanged. 

“Oh!” he replied, “‘ it’s a trail hunt. The two men you 
met are laying the trail. That there bag at the end of the string 
is soaked in aniseed—the dogs will follow that fast enough—and 
they’ll lay a trail in a circle, coming back here to finish. Are you 
in a hurry ?’’ he continued. ‘‘ Come over and see the fun, I’m 
just going across myself. It’s worth your while if you’ve never 
seen a trail hunt before.”’ 

So I accompanied him, and jumping a couple of fences we 
joined the throng. It was indeed a curious gathering, number- 
ing, I should fancy, close upon four hundred. The majority 
appeared to be of the working class, mill hands, colliers and the 
like, but there was a sprinkling of better-dressed men among 
them, and also six or eight flashy individuals, whom my friend 
pointed out to me as “ bookies.’’ Mingled with the crowd were 
about thirty dogs, each in charge of its owner and his friends, 
who were preparing them for the coming contest. Some were 
undergoing a last course of “‘ massage,’’ and not a few being 
dosed out of bottles—had they been champions contesting at the 
Olympian Games they could not have received more careful 
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attention. They varied considerably in appearance, being for the 
most part, I was told, cross-bred between a fox-hound and a grey- 
hound ; the former to provide the ‘‘ nose ’’ to follow the scent, and 
the latter the speed. The noise was deafening ; the dogs kept up 
an incessant barking and velping, to which the talking and shout- 
ing of the men made anything but insignificant accompaniment. 


Suddenly a man broke from the crowd and ran off in the 
direction in which the trail was laid. He turned continuously, 
whistling and waving his handkerchief to a dog which, held by 
another man, fought and struggled frantically to get free. 


‘“That’s Joe Summers,’’ my friend told me. ‘‘ His dog 
won’t leave him, so he has to run off like that along the trail and, 
as soon as it’s loosed, his dog will run after him, and once it’s 
started it will follow the scent. When he’s over the hill he’ll 
double back and keep out of sight until after the start. He won’t 
let his dog see him, I mean; he’s got to be back before they start 
or his dog will be disqualified. Hullo!’’ he cried, pointing, 
‘there are the trail-layers back; they’ll soon be off now! ”’ 

Looking in the direction indicated I saw two figures waving 
their caps on the top of a hill about half a mile away. A man in 
the crowd, obviously an official of some sort, waved a large flag 
in reply, and the men seated themselves on a wall. 

‘ Aren’t they coming in ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Not till after the start. If they come in now, they would 
mix the trails and some of the dogs might pick the wrong one and 
<o off the wrong way round.”’ 


The dogs were now lined up under the direction of the man 
with the flag, who proved to be the starter and judge, while the 
crowd formed itself into a huge semi-circle behind them. The dogs, 
in a state of wild excitement, were eager to be off, and the owners 
had considerable trouble to keep them under control ; one, indeed, 
broke away from its leash, and in spite of the frenzied whistling of 
its owner dashed off along the trail alone. After a little delay, 
while the officials noted the dog and disqualified it, the start was 
at length accomplished, and the dogs shot away across the field, 
dashed through the hedge, crossed the road, through the further 
hedge, and beginning to straggle a little streamed away up the 
hill and disappeared over the crest. 


Some of the dogs were soon at fault in their excitement, aftar 
a few minutes they came trotting back to receive a reproachful 
greeting from their disappointed owners, and presently the trail- 
layers, hot and breathless, came in. 

Now the bookmakers began to make themselves heard, and 
the air rang with cries of ‘‘ Three to one bar one ’’; ‘‘ Take seven 
to four. Take seven to four! ’’; ‘‘ Ten to one bar three ’’ and other 
similar calls. The favourite, I found, was a dog called 
** Winkie,’’ which had won many races. 
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Presently a bookmaker near me raised the cry of ‘‘ Fifty to 
one against Black Daniel! ’’ which evoked a burst of merriment 
from my friend. . 


should think he would!’ he chuckled; ‘‘ 1 should just 
think he would. Why! I’d lay a hundred to one myself if | could 
find a mug to take it. Black Daniel was one of them as was 
thrown off at the start and came back.”’ 


Then followed a long period of waiting, which my friend 
beguiled with accounts of other trail hunts. At one village, which 
shall be nameless, only three local dogs finished out of a field of 
seventeen. 


“* After the trail was laid,’’ he explained, ‘‘ somebody would 
cross it with another, and the dogs would all go off along the 
fresher scent. Then somebody would be there, waiting, and 
they’d whistle the local dogs off, and take them back and set them 
going along the right track again. Of course, nobody can’t prove 
it, but that’s how they reckon it was done.’’ 

At last a dog arrived panting. 

“Is that the winner?’’ I asked, surprised at the lack of 
excitement. 

‘*No, that’s the dog that broke away before the start; he’s 
been around by himself; but it shows the others won’t be long 
now; they can’t be very far behind.” 

Preparations were now made for the finish. The judge 
planted his flag upright in the ground and took his stand some 
forty yards away from it, making a finishing line, while the crowd 
once more formed up into a huge half-moon, the owners of the 
dogs being immediately behind the line. Two or three minutes 
passed, then a murmur of excitement ran through the crowd; a 
man on the distant hilltop was signalling. 

‘‘ They’re coming,’’ cried a collier near by. 

The seconds passed while hundreds of eyes strained eagerly 
through the dull light of the dying day, to be rewarded at last by 
the sight of a tiny patch of brown streaming down the green 
hillside. Nearer and nearer it came, leaping the walls and 
scrambling through the fences, until it dropped into the little 
valley beyond the nearer hill. A sudden hush had fallen on the 
gathering, which was broken, on the appearance of the dog over 
the last rise, by a shrill burst of whistling from the owners on the 
line who waved large handkerchiefs vigorously. 


Soon the dog was close enough to be recognised and the word 
‘‘ Winkie ’’ passed from mouth to mouth. The whistling died 
away till only the owner was left performing a triumphant solo 
‘on his own.’’ Yes, it was the ‘‘ favourite,’’ a long lean brown 
dog with a patch of white at the throat and, from his build, with 
far more greyhound than foxhound in him. He dashed across 
the line, an easy winner, and up to his owner, who immediately 
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produced a choice “‘ tit-bit’’ from his pocket. The dog gulped it 
joyfully and was led away to be carefully rubbed down. 

But we had no time to watch him. Once more the man on 
the hilltop had signalled and three dogs were streaming towards 
us in close company. The excitement was intense, for the 
struggle for the second place was a sight to see, and the whistling 
broke out with redoubled volume. Again the line was a-flutter 
with waving handkerchiefs which vied with Joseph’s coat in their 
variety of colouring. It was indeed a close finish—I thought a 
‘* dead-heat,’’—but the judge pronounced for one dog by ‘‘a 
head,’’ with the third dog only ‘‘ inches ’’ behind the second. 

The dogs dashed up now in rapid succession and soon all 
were accounted for. The race was over. I bade my friend 
‘* good-bye,’” and, well content with my afternoon’s “ sport,”’ 


joined the jostling crowd which, commenting freely as it went, 
was tramping down the narrow lane which led back to the town. 


Either—Ball Croquet” 


BY 
MAUD KF. DRUMMOND. 
Ex-Lady Champion of England and Gold Medallist. 
Illustrated by J. H. Roberts. 


O those who amid the stress and strain of these present days 

are able to spend a little time in necessary out-of-door recrea- 
tion there will come, even more than in former times, the 
realization that croquet with its all-absorbing problems and 
schemes is a game of extreme merit. 

In a match at croquet the player must for the time being forget 
everything but the game, and concentrate all his imaginative and 
inventive powers upon the balls; consequently, the rest from 
anxieties and cares of the day which must be put out of mind for 
at least an hour or two, will be found of great benefit. To those 
also who through the circumstances of this cruel war are deprived 
of some of their natural physical powers croquet may be of great 
service. While there is no game to surpass it for engrossing the 
mind, there is at the same time a certain amount of exercise 
entailed which can be taken as leisurely as the player finds neces- 
sary. To many croquet players the ‘“‘ either-ball’’ game comes 
as quite a novelty and in fact is scarcely more than a name, for 
since its introduction there has been little or no opportunity of 
bringing this new and extremely interesting evolution of the game 
into practice and still less of discovering and of studying the 
numerous possibilities of fresh schemes of campaign that lie 
hidden in its train. 

In the “‘ either-ball ’’ game the system of break-laving has to 
be carried out quite differently, inasmuch as there is never a 
““ dead ball.’’ Both the adversary’s balls are equally “ alive,”’ 
and the player must never fail to bear this in mind in making his 
“leaves.”? Should a player have been working out a break with 
blue, and at the close of his turn make use of the very favourite 
“leave ’’ of placing yellow with his partner, blue at his partner’s 
hoop and leaving red as next player at some distant spot, he 
would find the adversary, instead of playing red, would start off 
with the yellow ball without any scruples whatever, and no 
penalty for ‘‘ playing the wrong ball’’ could be enforced! In 
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this new feature of the game it would be just as correct for him 
to make a break round with yellow even if blue had played in the 
previous turn, should he elect to do so. 

Hence it will be seen that to ‘‘ leave the ‘dead ball’ with 
your partner and go to your partner’s hoop,’’ which in ordinary 
croquet would be considered good tactics, would in the either- 
ball game be a fatal error. As either of the adversary’s balls can 
be the ‘‘ next player,’’ they must be dealt with as such, and 
consequently the only possible ball to leave with the partner’s. 
ball is the player’s own: and the adversary’s must be left 
separated from each other, and both separated from, the player’s. 
two balls. 

Although there are many points in which the introduction 
of the either-ball game appears to change the ordinary game of 
croquet, yet in most respects it still remains the same. In spite 
of the fact that the laying of breaks must be done differently, the 
‘leaves ”’ altered, yet the value of good shooting still remains of 
great importance. The law with regard to wiring, viz., that at 
the end of a turn one ball at least must be left open to the 
adversary to shoot at, still holds good. This rule when carefully 
thought out and carried into action can with certain leaves 
render it almost imperative that an adversary shall follow with 
one particular ball; for instance, take it that A is playing with 
Blue and finishes his turn by leaving Blue and Black together 
behind the fourth hoop, which will be Black’s hoop at his suc- 
cessive turn. These balls are wired from Red, which ball is. 
placed in the corner behind the second hoop, while Yellow is left 
between the third hoop and boundary wired from Red and also- 
from Black. (See diagram I.) The adversary B, on viewing the 
situation, sees that the only thing open to him is to play Yellow 
and shoot at Blue, his Red ball being wired from all. Of course: 
he has the option of playing to a corner with his Red ball, and 
should he elect to do so he would probably choose the corner 
behind the second hoop, where the ball now lies, in order to be 
as much out of the game as possible, but the chances are he will 
try the shot with yellow, in spite of the fact that should he fail 
he would be at a distance from his partner’s ball, for at any rate: 
the adversary has one ball, and is in unless B can bring off 
a shot. 

Another ‘ leave ’’ which proves very satisfactory when the 
player can carry it out successfully is to leave one of the adver-. 
sary’s balls in close proximity to the next hoop of the player’s 
ball, wired from all, and the other ball open at a long distance: 
either to this ball or to one of the player’s. For example, A is. 
playing Blue and at the close of his turn he leaves Blue and 
Black together in the corner behind the third hoop, Yellow in the 
distant region near the first hoop being an open shot to the Blue 
only, and red closely under the wire of the ninth hoop, upom 
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which stands the blue clip. (See diagram II.) B, on perceiving 
the only shot open to him is the length of the ground at Blue, 
may or may not take it. Should he elect to shoot and fail to 
hit, the ball will be of great service to A in the making of his 
break in the next turn. It is always a valuable assistance to have 
a third ball at the corner, for leaving one ball behind, which in 
this case would undoubtedly be the yellow one, the player can 


DIAGRAMGI. 


Yellow cannot hit Black.! Red cannot hit Black or Blue. 
Blue and Yellow open. 


(| 
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get a good rush on the other to any part of the ground he desires. 
Should B, however, not elect to shoot, he might remain in the 
corner behind the first hoop or he might finesse to the corner 
hehind the second hoop, thereby avoiding the risk of a miss and 
consequently the giving of the extra ball to the adversary. A 
will then play Blue. T aking croquet off, he will get down to 
Red and with the aid of this ball make the ninth hoop : then with 
a split stroke Red will be played to the centre of the court and 
Blue will be sent down again to Black, with which ball the tenth 
hoop will be made and the penultimate. It will then be necessary 
to make another satisfactory ‘‘ leave.’’ Taking it that Black is 
some way behind, A’s attention will now be directed to advance 
the position of this ball in the game. Take it that Black has 
not yet passed the third hoop. In making the penultimate hoop 
with Blue, A would so play that on having passed through the 
hoop it will be easy to rush the Black ball down to the further 
side of the third hoop, and, leaving it there, take croquet off it 
back to Red. A spot near the Rover hoop can easily be dis- 
covered in which to leave the Red where it will be wired from its 
partner ball and also Black. Blue being then played back to 
Black (and the further side of the third hoop wired from 
Red), but left an open shot from Yellow. It will then be for B 
to play, and he may choose the one shot open to the yellow ball, 
viz.: Blue, the other two balls being wired and all the balls 
being successfully wired from Red, or he may prefer to play Red 
to the nearest point attainable to Yellow, thus leaving the other 
halls alone. By this means of finessing to a corner an innings 
may sometimes be obtained, when shooting at a single ball without 
success is becoming monotonous. At any rate it prevents the adver- 
sary having the aid of the extra ball in the event of a miss and 
puts a spoke in his onward course by taking him out of his way 
to make the necessary separation of the adversary’s balls. 

A very interesting variation in the game will be found in 
the working out of a double break. Ina double break the player 
so maps out his plan of campaign that he not only makes the 
points for his own ball, but he alternately makes a point for his 
partner ball. The scheme is somewhat complicated and requires 
skill in the making. For example of a double break, take it 
that A is for the third hoop with Blue, and for the tenth with 
Black, viz., the same hoop going the second way round. A’s 
two balls are at the third hoop, and the adversary’s balls are at 
the corner behind the fourth hoop. It is A’s turn to play and 
he plays Blue and makes third hoop, so using Black that after 
having run the hoop he leaves Black in exact position for the 
tenth hoop: then taking off to the adversary’s balls he hits 
Yellow. Sending Yellow towards the centre of the course, he 
next hits Red and taking off it makes the fourth hoop. In laying 
up for the fourth hoop A so places Red that he can rush it on to 
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the fifth hoop after passing the fourth hoop. Having made the 
fifth hoop, A plays Blue down to Black, which ball is rushed 
through its tenth hoop. With a following stroke Black is sent 


DIAGRAM II. 


@ YELLow 


TO BLUE & WIRED 
FROM BLACK 


to the penultimate hoop, and Blue passes on to Yellow and with 
its help A makes the sixth hoop with Blue. Then croquetting 
Yellow again it is sent with a stopping stroke towards the final 
-peg, Blue remaining behind near Black. Hitting Black again 
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with Blue, it is peeled through the penultimate hoop and left 
near the Rover hoop, and Blue taking croquet off Red makes the 
turning peg, so playing to obtain a rush on Red after to the 
seventh hoop. In laying up for the seventh hoop A so places 
Red that after making the hoop an easy rush can be had on Red 
down to the eighth hoop. After making it with a stopping 
stroke Red is sent to the tenth hoop and, Blue stopping behind, 
Black peels it through the Rover hoop, and leaves it near the 
final peg. Taking croquet off Yellow, Blue makes the ninth 
hoop, after which a split stroke sends Yellow to the penultimate 
hoop and Blue down in close proximity to Red, with the aid of 
which ball the tenth hoop is made. Obtaining a rush on it after 
having passed the hoop to the penultimate, Blue makes this and 
the last hoop, so playing to get behind Black in order to rush it 
close up to the final stick, and peg both balls out. 

The “‘either ball’? game certainly has advantages for the 
beginner. It does away with the serious outlook which not 
infrequently presented itself to the new player when he 
discovered that his adversary having got in made an all- 
round break with his one ball, at the termination of which he 
wired everything from the next player excepting one very distant 
ball, leaving a superb break laid up for his partner using the 
dead ball in order that he could follow the same plan in 
his turn with his other ball. The beginner having taken the 
one long shot open to him and missed, the adversary was then 
able to complete an all-round break with his second ball and 
probably end the game before the beginner could have a look in. 
Even handicapping by bisques (although of considerable assist- 
ance to those who know how to take them) could never be really 
efficacious in bringing the play of the beginner to the same level 
as the experienced exponent. The good player by means of 
laying breaks invariably could get round before the beginner had 
time to use his bisques. Hence it will be seen that in the ‘‘ either- 
ball’? game when the “ dead ball ’’ is no more, the opportunity 
of laying breaks is considerably lessened. In commencing to 
play the ‘‘ either-ball’’ game the novice is very apt to forget the 
benefits to which he is entitled and not to take full advantage of 
the new privileges. For example, a player breaks down in the 
middle of a carefully planned break, and on the adversary failing 
to disturb the situation by only making a shot in his turn, the 
beginner in the excitement of the moment does not realise that 
he can at once continue his break with the same ball, going on 
from whence the break-down occurred. To illustrate this, take 
it that A is working out a break with Blue and in playing for the 
second hoop sticks in the middle; his black ball is on the further 
side of the hoop and the adversary’s balls are separated at 
different spots, red at the third hoop and yellow at the fourth 
ready for the break. B would in all probability shoot with Red 
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at something, thereby taking away this ball out of the course of 
the adversary’s immediate break. In the event of B missing his 
shot it will be A’s turn once more and he can again play his Blue 
ball and pass through the hoop in which he stuck last turn and 
continue the break of this ball, not necessarily making it Black’s 
turn as would have been essential in the usual game. 


That the “ either-ball’’ croquet is unquestionably a “ for- 
ward ’’ game is a fact not to be disputed. It tends to the 
encouragement of speedy advance rather than the carrying out of 
cautious tactics. It necessitates making the most of the present 
turn and what lies open at the moment, while good shooting will 
be found as much as ever of value. There being so much that is 
new in the “ either-ball’’ game, the novice will do well to con- 
sider its problems before entering upon any important game, for 
however brilliant a croquet player he may be the “ either-ball ”’ 
game is so full of new variations and possibilities that he will, 
probably be caught unawares if he enters upon a match against 
one who has become accustomed to this new branch of the game. 


To the uninitiated the very fact of playing with a ball out of 
its regular rotation and discovering that after Blue it is just as 
much Yellow’s turn to play as that of Red is at first confusing 
and the player who has made a special practice of laying a com- 
plicated and accurate break for his partner’s next turn, scheming 
so that the next player has little chance of being dangerous, will 
find it considerably disconcerting, to say the least of it, when the 
““ next player ’’ turns out to be the very ball that he has carefully 
laid up close to his partner ! . 

The end of the game’ is fraught with new and diverse 
probelms in the ‘‘ either-ball’’ game. The usual system of play, 
when one rover has pegged out another and thereby secured for 
himself two turns to one with the immense advantage of being 
able to lay up a break for his partner without any opposition 
intervening, is in the ‘‘ either-ball ’? game non-existant. Instead, 
the player who has had his rover ball pegged out now takes both 
his turns with his one remaining ball. The adversary has not 
the privilege of laying the break for his partner with the 
assistance of this one remaining ball of the opposite side, for it is 
always the next player, and its whereabouts at the close of each 
turn have therefore to be well studied. 

As an illustration of a “ leave’’ at this juncture of the game, 
take it that A is for the penultimate hoop with Blue and for the 
ninth with Black, and B is a rover with both his balls. B, in 
attempting to peg out Red and Yellow, hits the stick with Yellow 
but fails with Red. 

It is then A’s turn. He makes a shot with Blue and 
hits Red. Sending Red to the further end of the court, he 
gets near Black, hits it and rolls the two balls to Black’s hoop. 
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It is then B’s turn, and he shoots with his one remaining ball, 
viz.: Red at the peg and, missing his mark, goes to the boundary. 
A then plays Black and makes its hoop with the aid of Blue. 
Leaving Blue half-way down the court between the ninth and the 
tenth hoops, he takes off to Red and this ball is sent to the corner, 
behind the second hoop. Black is then sent to Blue in such a 
position that an easy rush to the tenth hoop will be obtained for 
next turn. B then shoots again with Red, at the peg, and, miss- 
ing, goes to the boundary. A then rushes Blue to the tenth hoop 
with Black, makes it and then with a passing stroke Blue is sent 
towards the penultimate hoop and Black travels to Red. Having 
ait Red, this ball is sent with a stopping stroke again towards the 
second hoop and Black stops in close proximity to Blue. A uses 
his last stroke in this turn to place Black in a spot wired by the 
second hoop from the adversary and in such a position that Blue 
in the succeeding turn would be able to rush it up to the pen- 
ultimate hoop and peel it through in the event of B failing to make 
a croquet. 

B then shoots again at the peg and, missing it, A follows with 
Blue. Hitting Black with Blue, A peels both his balls through 
the two last hoops and pegss out. 

If, however, B had been successful in bringing off one of his 
shots he would have easily terminated the game in his favour, and 


if he were a good shot he most probably would have done so 
before A could have brought the game to this conclusion. 
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The Female of the Species 


“For the female of the Species is more 


deadly than the male.’—KIPLING. 


BY 


H. GLYNN-WARD. 


ENNEKEKEESIC and his squaw, of the Nootka tribe of 

Coast Indians, Fish Indians, Siwashes, call them which you 
will—from the Clayuquot Sound Reservation of Vancouver 
Island, were on their honeymoon. 

About three weeks ago they had bought a little motor-launch 
off a Japanese from the salmon-cannery, had tied the dug-out on 
behind to serve as a dinghy and had “‘ chug-chugged ”’ across the 
Straits to the Mainland at a good round four knots an hour. They 
had come up safely through the Euchlytors, where at high tide 
the Pacific races madly through a tiny opening at 80 miles an 
hour; past the Green Point Rapids with their boiling under- 
currents and smooth green deception on the surface, still further 
north until at last they turned aside into an inlet stretching thirty 
miles inland. 

A few of these inlets have been explored, named and duly 
entered in maps, but I question if any but certain Indians and 
perhaps a prospector or so had troubled to follow up this particular 
inlet to its farthest point; anyway last time I was in Government 
Buildings, Victoria, B.C., I noticed that it was incorrectly placed 
in the maps, its deviations were incorrect, its rivers were omitted, 
only half of it was there and no one had troubled to name it. 

The motor-launch disturbed its peaceful waters for the first 
time for the Lord knows how long, and “‘ chug-chugged ”’ right 
up to the farthest end where Pennekekeesic threw out the anchor 
and let it lie for a month. Combining business with pleasure, it 
was his object to lay up for themselves and a few intimate friends 
great store of dried fish, and to this end the launch was festooned 
with strings upon strings of fish of various sorts split open and 
left to bake dry in the scorching sun. 

Day by day they would go out together or separately in the 
dug-out and sit fishing with a line by the hour; some say the 
squat figure of the Coast Indian is due to sitting still so long in 
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boats. The man would vary the days sometimes by taking his 
gun or a trap and going off into the bush after black bear, and 
then dried bear-steak would be strung up on the lines with the 
fish, and much bear’s grease would be conserved in a tin. 

The Squaw, Christine was her proud name—learnt from the 
Catholic Mission—prepared the meals, gathered firewood on the 
beach, and at times sat cross-legged on what you might by 
courtesy call the deck of the launch with her back against the 
hatch and plaited baskets, good and solid so they would hold 
water. 

Not a bad sort of honeymoon and not spoilt by overmuch 
talk, no Indian wastes himself on words; and there not being a 
soul probably within 50 or 60 miles of them, they were never 
disturbed. 

Pennekekeesic was clever with bear, his father had been the 
most skilful bear-hunter of his tribe, it was written for all the 
world to see in his totem-pole in the burial ground of the Reserve. 

He would set off into the bush by always exactly the same 
trail, he had chopped quite a distinct trail for himself at right 
angles to the river, because as he said—‘*‘ Go all way, frighten all 
animal, go one way, come back one way all days, animal take no 
notice by-an-by!’’ Then when he reached the river he would 
wade up or down stream according to the wind and read the news 
of the day in the banks. 

He knew that one bear having annexed a certain length of 
river as his fishing ground will not allow any other bear to tres- 
pass on his preserves; also that each bear has his own fixed hours 
for the gentle sport, and this, either by consultation with his 
fellows or by instinct, so that the waters shall not be troubled by 
too many fishers at one time. Later on in the fall when the salmon 
began to run thick up the rivers, more bear would come down 
after them, but just now in June there were not so many to 
choose from. 

The first time that Pennekekeesic went to the river he 
followed the track of a particular bear—that almost uncannily 
human-like footprint of a black bear—choosing it for its probable 
size and recognising it by its frequency up and down a certain 
portion of river-bank. The bears had worn a regular path 
parallel to the river and left little piles of fish-bones here and 
there. There were the marks of their claws on fallen tree-trunks 
where they had scrambled over, and sometimes under, and the 
man could tell to within an hour or so from all these signs how 
lately a bear had passed by. 

The second day Pennekekeesic made straight for that part of 
the river which was the haunt of his chosen quarry and he came 
four hours earlier in the day. This time he kept in the shade of 
the bush and moved through it without a sound. At a particular 
spot he stopped and sniffed—the smell of bear hung heavy on the 
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air over a patch of Osmunda fern and grasses; it often hangs like 
that without dispersing for hours after the bear that has lain there 
has departed. 

The Indian passed on and choosing a place where a fallen 
tree had crashed through a clump of alder right into the river, 
he crept along it keeping under cover of the branches and without 
so much as the cracking of a twig. Stealthily he crawled, turning 
his head to look up the river and then down it. So measured and 
so certain was his progress that you might have thought he was 
the shadow of something creeping up the tree. Half-way along 
he stopped dead, as if paralyzed, as he caught sight of something 
up the river. For some minutes he remained in exactly the same 
position, motionless, part of the tree he was crouching on, and 
only his little black eyes twinkling with satisfaction showed that 
he was alive, alert—watching. 

The river glistened blindingly in the hot noonday sun, just 
hereabouts it flowed rather lazily as if it knew of the little rapids 
it must hurry down before it reached the sea. You could just hear 
the splash of those rapids half a mile off, but nothing louder here 
than the cool lip-lap of the water as it hurried round the big stones 
and logs submerged in it. There were a few other distinct sounds 
that were borne far on the heavy, hot air: the thrumming of a 
willow-grouse, the monotonous peep-peep of the hermit thrush, 
the chattering of a chipmunk as it scuttled up a tree, and always 
of course above everything that distant roar of a myriad waterfalls 
way up in the mountains—the far-away rumbling roar that is as 
much part of the British Columbian bush as is the fragrance 
peculiar to it alone. 

Here and there trees had fallen into the river stretching some- 
times half-way across it, and it was one of these that the Indian 
was watching so intently—you might have noticed that it seemed 
a little thicker than the rest, nothing more. 

Had your eyes had the training of the Indian’s you would 
have discerned the difference in substance between the top of the 
thickened part of the trunk and the rest of it, you would gradually 
have made out that the top was a mass of coal-black fur and the 
natural deduction would follow—a black bear was lying stretched 
full-length against the trunk overhanging the river. So still was 
it that a sheldrake preening its feathers passed right underneath, 
its speckled neck and pearly pink breast reflected in the water, and 
the marvellous beetle-blue of its wings glittering in the sun. 

Presently, showing that life was very much alive, there was 
a movement so swift, so skilful, so surprising in its results that 
you would rub your eyes to see whether you had dreamt it. A 
long black fore-paw had shot out like lightning from the side of 
the trunk, had scooped up an unsuspecting trout and all in the 
same movement had thrown it writhing on the bank behind. 
All over in a second, then all was still and motionless again as 
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before. Three times this happened and then the bear moved, 
humped himself into a lump with all his feet together under him, 
turned on the trunk and walked lazily back to where his dinner 
on the bank awaited him. 

But he was destined never to enjoy it. Pennekekeesic also 
had straightened himself, put the rifle to his shoulder and two 
minutes later the black bear had breathed his last and the trout he 
had so cleverly caught lay at the bottom of the man’s sack. 

Such was Pennekekeesic’s hunting. 

Now Christine had many of the little idiosyncrasies that are 
common to squaws, whatever their race. She was sensitive about 
her cooking, for one thing, which being not of the best was open 
to criticism and this she deeply resented. For another, she was 
very jealous, particularly of a rival named Minnetaksi, who had 
almost succeeded in snatching her Pennekekeesic from her arms 
at the last minute, and the memory of her rankled ever in 
Christine’s soul. 

So it may be easily understood that when Pennekekeesic 
returned one evening with a hunter’s appetite and found his 
squaw sitting hunched up on deck with her chin in her hands 
watching the sunset and no sign of a meal, there was trouble. 
And the meal being hastily cooked, there was still more trouble. 
Then the indiscreet man let fall a sarcastic reference to the superior 
abilities of Minnetaksi, at which Christine said nothing, but her 
dark eyes blazed with fury, the fury of all the jealous female 
things in the world. 

That evening the man smoked his stub pipe on deck alone, 
while his squaw, sulking below in the cabin, squatted on the floor 
with her shawl drawn closely round her and rocked herself to and 
fro in a paroxysm of impotent hatred, and yet her full face showed 
no expression at all—except for the eyes. 

With their short, squat figures, their dank black hair, the 
Pacific Coast Indians are curiously like the Japanese, and some 
say that their forefathers are descended from a wandering race 
that hailed originally from Japan, crossed the Behring Straits and 
sailing down the coast intermarried with the Indians already 
there. The Siwash face is fuller, duskier and has higher cheek- 
bones than the Japanese, and the eyes are different. 

All night Christine sat sulking with the hatred smouldering 
in her heart and when in the morning Pennekekeesic arose, made 
his own breakfast and went off without so much as a word to her, 
her hatred broke into fiery resolve. She would kill him. That 
was the only thing to be done—to kill him quite dead and then 
take the launch back to the Reserve by herself and tell everybody 
that he had tumbled into the Big Water and been swallowed up. 

She went and sat on deck to think it out properly, sat huddled 
up looking sullenly out over the water with gloomy, unseeing 
eyes. She was still for so long that the inquisitive seals came up 
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to look at her nearer than they had ever dared before. They looked 
remarkably like little old men bathing, their smooth, wet heads 
and shoulders peering out of the sea, their drooping moustaches 
just showing two white front teeth, and their surprised expression. 
One mother brought her baby to look too, a shining little wet head 
alongside her that dived when she did and came up when she did 
to see some more; it looked surprised too, all seals always look 
surprised. 

There was a grand fight going on overhead between two fish- 
eagles. One of them had trumpeted forth a challenge call, very 
musical as it echoed to and fro among the mountains. It had been 
answered from afar off, then nearer and nearer until it sailed 
slowly into sight and the great birds met in the air to fight for 
their mate. 

But Christine took no notice of anything. Pennekekeesic had 
taken the small gun with him, but the big one was below, and she 
knew exactly how it worked, just as she knew all about the puff- 
puff-engine—he thought she knew nothing at all about anything— 
but she had watched and she knew. Oftentimes he had made 
mistakes about the puff-puff-engine that she could have rectified, 
but she hadn’t because-—well, men don’t like to be set right 
by squaws 


She would hide on the trail he came back from his hunting 


by, and shoot him dead before he saw her. But for the moment 
she was a prisoner on the launch, the dug-out was moored on 
the beach. Christine threw off her shawl and the silly skirt-thing 
that hampered her, and plunging into the sea to the vast surprise 
of all the seals, she swam to shore, unmoored the dug-out and 
paddled triumphantly back to the launch. 


She fetched the gun, put some “‘ little deaths ”’ in the pockets 


of her skirt (which she donned again) and then she set out on her 
mission of extermination. She walked, or rather climbed warily, 
along Pennekekeesic’s little trail through the bush until she came 
to a part more open than the rest, probably an old beaver-meadow ; 
the ground was swampy here and there with tufted hillocks dotted 
about and great patches of skunk cabbage showed stagnant water. 
There were crab-apple trees in blossom and wild cherries and 
many dog-wood trees with their magnolia-like flowers glistening 
white like stars against the dark green leaves. There were little 
clumps of cranberry and blueberry all over the ground and masses 
of yellow tiger-lily and the pink dog-tooth violet—which is cycla- 
men—growing in beds of moss. 

The little trail just skirted the open and vanished again into 
bush so thick that daylight only penetrated a few yards into it. 
Christine decided that it would be an excellent plan to lie doggo 
on the edge of the marsh, from where she could take comfortable 
aim at her man as he stepped into the open. 
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So she chose her hiding-place, an old cedar-stump covered 
with a tangle of ferns and bramble, festooned with heavy-scented 
‘honey-suckle and pink dog-roses; behind this she squatted down 
on a soft bed of moss and found to her great satisfaction that the 
ground all round her was red with ripe strawberries. A thicket of 
alder behind her kept off the sun so that its rays filtering through 
a lattice of green leaves made flecks of light on Christine’s gaily- 
coloured shawl. A blue jay came and sat in the branches over- 
head and shrieked discordant curses at her, and a chipmunk came 
and joined in with its shrewish little chatter, but seeing she never 
moved a muscle they presently gave it up and went away. 

The time passed wearily and Christine’s limbs began to ache, 
but the stoic endurance of an Indian is illimitable and hate still 
smouldered in her heart. Once she put down the gun and picked 
all the pink dog-roses within reach, pleased with their sweet scent, 
and made them into a wreath for her hair. She longed to get up 
and gather a bunch of feathery spirza that grew in a tall bush a 
few yards off, or else some scented meadow-sweet, but decided 
that it would defeat her purpose to move about, so she sat on 
grimly and so quietly that the humming birds came fluttering 
about the honeysuckle quite close. 

The sun was long past its height when with a crackling of 
twigs two white-tailed deer broke cover, bounded across the open 
and were soon lost to sight in the forest beyond. Christine was 
interested, but their hurry had no pregnant meaning for her as it 
would have done for Pennekekeesic. But it was not long after 
this that her keen ears caught noises in the bush. And the noises 
grew gradually more distinct, they were getting nearer—such a 
variety of noises too, scufflings, grunts, wheezes, the brushing 
aside of branches and dry sal-lal and now the squelch of marsh 
ground as something big put its foot down and the suction of the 
water as it was drawn up again. 

Christine watched with diluted eyes in the direction of the 
sounds, some ‘* skookum ”’ beast was coming, this was something 
she hadn’t reckoned with at all. Presently she saw. Some young 
poplars at the edge of the forest were pushed aside and trampled 
on as though they had been grass and the space they left was filled 
with a massive twany-furred monster as big, to Christine’s terrified 
imagination, as a white man’s house. + 

And this was not all; there presently appeared two little 
monsters, exact replicas of their mother on either side of her, so: 
fat and round that you couldn’t tell broadside from front-ways-on, 
grunting, sniffing, and nosing everything that came their way- 
A silver-tip grizzly with two cubs at foot is a risky sort of person 
to pass the time of day with on a hot summer afternoon, and 
Christine was paralysed with fright. 

The mother stepped ponderously forward, her great head 
moving from side to side as she sniffed the air a little uneasily - 
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But there are few things that a grizzly need fear, and this one was 
fully occupied in teaching her babies how to forage for food. 
They seemed to know all about oregon-grape and sal-lal berries 
and whenever they came to a particularly juicy lot they sat 
suddenly down on their hindquarters and ate them in their paws. 


Once they quarrelled over a bush of blueberries and stood up 
to fight for it, whereat their parent turned with a snort and gave 
one of them a gentle cuff to mend its manners, sending it head 
over heels into a clump of devil’s-club. Christine almost forgot 
her terror and nearly laughed as she watched the cub sitting down 
solemnly picking the prickles out of its nose. She remembered 
having heard that one such pat from a grizzly’s paw driven home 
with intention would smash a bullock’s spine to smithereens. 


Old Mother Silver tip moved on towards the skunk-cabbage, 
each paw leaving a hollow like a soup-plate behind it in the soft 
ground, very different from the little black bear’s tracks. She tore 
up a root of the glossy-green leaves and gave a grunt that brought 
her cubs to her side much as a hen calls her chickens for a choice 
tit-bit. A second time she stretched out her fore-paw to grab 
another root, but this time she stiffened in the act as if some 
unseen power had turned her suddenly to stone. She lifted her 
heavy head to listen. Christine had heard nothing, so did not 
understand what had happened. 


“‘ Whoof-whoof!’’ Her children were well-disciplined, any- 
way, and at the word of command they spread themselves flat with 
their noses between their forepaws. As for mother, she turned 
herself about and waited very much like a pointer-dog in the 
direction of the sound. 


Then Christine understood and her heart stood still. The 
bear was standing back to her and between herself and the opening 
to Pennekekeesic’s trail; and the undergrowth just there formed 
so thick a screen that the man could not possibly see the bear until 
he rounded the corner and found himself within a few feet of a 
probably fatal temper. 

All Christine’s murderous inclinations died a sudden death. 
She had a perfectly reasonable right to kill off her own husband if 
she wanted to, of course, but to allow anybody else to take the 
killing of him off her hands—hot fury seized her at the very idea! 
But how to prevent it? She strained her ears, and now she also 
heard unmistakable footsteps coming nearer . . . nearer. 
Should she scream? That would bring the wrath of. the bear 
upon herself. 

All at once she remembered that she was armed to the teeth 
with a gun, and fear fell away as she realised that the chance of 
her lifetime was here, she would shoot the bear and settle once 
and for all the question of superiority between herself and 
Minnetaksi and cover herself with glory evermore. 
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At the very instant that Pennekekeesic, with a sack on his 
back, scrambled over a deadfall and appeared all unsuspecting 
round the corner, old Mother Grizzly stood up on her hind feet 
and prepared to go for him. She reached an immense height like 
that, towering more than twice as high as Pennekekeesic, who, 
utterly taken unawares, hesitated for a moment as to the best thing 
to do. If he shot at her and did not kill, his fate was quite 
certain; if he took to his heels, she might possibly give chase and 
as a grizzly can beat a race-horse if necessary, his fate would be 
equally certain. 


And at that horribly critical moment Christine pressed the 
trigger and then tumbled over backwards from the shock. Now 
the gun happened to be a shot-gun, and to shoot at a grizzly 
with a shot-gun is just about as effective as trying to kill a hay- 
stack with a pistol. Strange to say she did hit the bear, but some- 
where low down in the nether quarters, and the victim, feeling a 
nasty peppery sensation down there, realised that there must be a 
surprise attack going on in the rear, so to speak. It couldn’t 
possibly have been the enemy facing her who had attacked her 
thus, so for all she knew there might be a whole army of enemies 
surrounding her. 


Therefore she quite suddenly decided that discretion was 
much the best part of valour, and dropping to her feet with a 
grunt that brought the cubs to theirs, she turned away and with 
surprising agility ambled hastily off across the swamp. 


Christine came running out of her ambush and threw herself 
into Penekekeesic’s astonished arms. After a few words of 
tangled and hasty explanation, he, manlike, was all for following 
the grizzly family and putting an end to them, but she, woman- 
like, would have none of it. You could not kill the mother, for 
what would the papooses do without her? Neither could vou kill 
the papooses and break the heart of a mother. 


There was nothing to be done except to kiss and be friends. 
Christine felt that she had covered herself with enough glory to 
last quite a long time, so she graciously forgave her husband for 
having made her want to murder him. 


They wended their way slowly back through the bush, 
unmoored the dug-out and paddled home to the launch. 
Pennekekeesic had brought a peace-offering home to his squaw in 
the shape of some black bears’ teeth for her to make into a necklet 
as a charm against the wrath of the Thunder-Bird who lives in the 
top of the highest mountains and feeds upon nothing but killer- 
whales and makes lightning by flinging his belt (which is a live 
snake) down upon the earth. 


So there was calm after storm, and when supper was over— 
bear-steak and wappatoo roots—heautifully cooked this time—they 
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came out and squatted on deck very close together and smoked the 
peace pipe in turns while the sun went down behind the mountains 
in a flaming sky. 

The seals had all gone off to their sleeping grounds and the 
glassy calm of the water was only broken now and then by the 
splash of a jumping fish. A V-shaped flock of geese flew high 
overhead, leaving the echo of their mournful honk-honk to resound 
behind them and a couple of trumpeter swans, flying low, sailed 
past. Then the screech-owls in the forest began calling to each 
other until it was dark enough for them to begin hunting. The 
shadows of the trees lengthened until they cast a mantle of night 
over the launch, and the water sucking against its sides made a 
little gentle sound in the immensity of stillness. 
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Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 14—THE SEALYHAM TERRIER 


IFTEEN, or even ten, years since the Sealyham terrier was 

almost unknown away from Pembrokeshire, and very well 
indeed do I remember being shown a compact, low-to-the-ground 
and harsh-coated little dog at one of the field trials in East Anglia, 
and being challenged to “ give it a name.’’ The friend who 
brought the terrier out for my inspection was Mr. Harry 
Ridley of Ipswich, well known as a follower of the Eastern 
Counties Otterhounds, and the owner of a kennel of working 
terriers. Mr. F. Gresham, I remember, was with me and he was 
as greatly interested in the little dog as I certainly was; he, how- 
ever, had seen Sealyhams at home, and quite enjoyed the problem 
which had been set me by Mr. Ridley. The colour, all white, 
bothered me more than anything else: had the dog been badger- 
pied, or even hound marked, I might have made a wild guess and 
plumped for the product of West Wales. As it was, I took the 
terrier for a West Highland white, with drop rather than erect 
ears, beautifully carried, and quite in keeping with the temperament 
of the dog. I was laughed at, and had to admit that till then I 
had never seen Sealyham to know him. The experience, how- 
ever, was valuable, and meeting Mr. F. W. Lewis of Haverford- 
west some time afterwards I gladly accepted his offer of a 
really good bitch puppy bred in his Pembrokeshire kennel on 
condition that I bred from her in due course and: let him choose 
a puppy from the litter. It was certainly up to me to learn all I 
could of a breed which had just gained Kennel Club recognition 
by being admitted to the Stud Book and recognized as a distinct 
variety, and there could be no better way of doing that than 
rearing a prospective matron. As I was then living in the heart 
of London arrangements were made with a coursing friend for 
Minnie to be taken on boarding terms, and following my usual 
practice I met the little bitch at the London end of her journey and 
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handed her over to the greyhound pal who was to be her god-father. 
Taking her out of the small but well-ventilated wooden box in 
which she had been sent from the country, she showed her paces 
on the platform at Paddington, very much to the amusement of 
passengers who were attracted by the novel sight and Minnie 
gained my friend’s approval at once. She was then less than six 
months old, and she became so great a favourite that she is still 
with my coursing pal and is likely to be. A more companionable 
little terrier there could not be; she is game, affectionate, intel- 
ligent and clean; a perfect house dog and a great ratter. 


There could be no better dog for the country, but Minnie 
has not fulfilled her part of the agreement I made with her breeder, 
for she has had no puppies, and is now much too old to under- 
take the responsibilities of motherhood. However, I have been 
taught something about Sealyhams, and a couple of visits to the 
home of the breed added to my education, though even now I do 
not consider it in any way complete, and regret that the absolute 
lapse of shows makes completion a matter of difficulty. Much 
could be learnt at the ring side, for one could always depend on 
meeting breeders and owners of experience during judging. 
Types could be studied and notes compared. Some of our best 
judges, however, have visited their last show, and it will be hard 
to fill gaps made by the death of such men as the Rev. Cecil 
Legard, Mr. R. M. Hardy, and Colonel Annand. With Major 
Harry Jones, Mr. T. Hamilton-Adams, Colonel Batten, K.C., 
Mr. F. W. Lewis, Mr. H. Ridley, Mr. Roy Davies, Mr. Jack 
Howell, and other out-and-out terrier men, they were to be met 
with at most of the big shows and their knowledge of the Sealyham 
was cheerfully and readily placed at the service of the novice. 
Badger-digging experiences were also related, and when the little 
coterie was joined by Captain George Birley, Mr. Victor 
Cartwright, or Mr. J. B. Waldy (founder of the Working Terrier 
Association, a man who is literally chock full of terrier lore) the 
fun waxed fast and furious, for what they do not know about the 
working terrier is certainly worthless. The Sealyham was bred 
for work, and though there are many theories as to how the late 
Captain Edwardes succeeded in establishing so good a strain, 
there is little doubt that the old-fashioned fox terrier was the 
foundation stock and that as an out-cross the bull-terrier was used. 
The ideas of some self-appointed authorities are ridiculous, but 
there is now no doubt about the type being fixed, though while 
some prefer the heavy weights, quite as many advocate the use of 
the nippy little terriers one sees running with some of the otter- 
hunting packs. 


One of the best batches of terriers I ever saw was the one 
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owned by Captain Birley, and used for ratting and rabbiting in 
the neighbourhood of Dormansland, near Lingfield. Every 
member of the pack had been bred for work and work alone, and 
though fox and even Irish terriers had been used the Sealyhams 
had not been lost sight of, for there is a leavening of Pembroke- 
shire blood in most of the Dormansland terriers, and it is from 
stock bred in wild West Wales that Captain Birley got many of 
his most useful dams and sires. 


A day I had with the pack only this spring convinced me of 
its immense usefulness; we had rabbits—all being most carefully 
handled, for each one had food value—rats, a hedgehog and a 
wood-pigeon ; the last was put up by a terrier and was shot by my 
host, a really valuable addition to the bag. Till I saw this little 
South-country combination I had no idea such first-rate sport could 
be had with what scores of good dog men would consider merely 
abobbery pack; different members quartered the ground like 
setters or pointers; others did the work of spaniels, while at least 
one was a first-rate retriever. We had a great day’s sport. 


Soundness is insisted on by all owners of workers, and there 
is littke doubt that a very great improvement has been brought 
about in that direction by the Sealyham people. In Pembrokeshire 
it was not unusual in the old days to see groups of between twenty 
and thirty and not a sound terrier among them. It is very different 
now and the last time I was in that part of the country I saw a class 
of more than seventy and quite two-thirds of the terriers were as 
sound as the average fox-terrier, which is saying a good deal, for 
there is no breed possessing that quality to such an extent as the 
one numbering the Duchess of Newcastle, Lord Lonsdale, Mr. 
J. C. Tinne, Mr. Francis Redmond and Mr. Walter S. Glynn 
among its staunchest admirers. Terriers either under shot or over 
shot in mouth, also, are now rarely seen; light eyed or prick eared 
dogs are as scarce as the abnormally long-bodied terriers, and no 
Sealyham with a skull too domed in shape or not wide between the 
ears is looked at. The jaw must be powerful and long, more 
punishing and square than that of a fox terrier ; the nose black and 
the teeth level and square, fitting well into one another and long 
for the size of the dog. Eyes, set wide apart, must be large and of 
a dark brown or hazel colour. -Ears nicely dropped and V-shaped, 
while the neck fairly long, thick and muscular, must be strongly 
set on sloping shoulders. Broad and deep in chest, that part of 
the body must be well let down between the forelegs; the body 
long, ribs well sprung, hind-quarters very strong; legs short and 
straight as possible, feet round and cat-like, well padded. A gaily- 
carried stern denotes character, and while all-white terriers are 
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liked, lemon, brown, or badger-pied marking on head and ears are 
not objected to. As regards weight, a dog should not weigh more 
than 20 Ibs., nor a bitch 18 Ibs. I do not care for a Sealyham 
higher than 12 inches at the shoulder. Enough has been said to 
show that the product of West Wales is well worth encouragement 
and preservation. He well deserves his popularity, and even now 
the supply by no means equals the demand. 
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Hooking, Playing and 
Landing Trout 


G. GARROW GREEN. 


HE long winter season being past and the five or six months’ 
7: grace legally given to the Trout having at length run 
their course, we anglers who are left in old England, unfitted 
for the strenuous toils of the great war, will take heart, and 
bestir ourselves, upon fly fishing intent once more. 

Putting aside the usual enthusiastic bustle anent rods, flies, 
gut collars and what not, I propose to offer a few remarks upon 
the hooking, playing and landing of our beloved quarry, not 
intended, be it remembered, for the initiated, but rather for such 
as are beginners, or have been so far but casual practitioners of 
one of the most fascinating of sports. And first, I shall assume 
that the tyro has adopted the correct, most successful, and there- 
fore best style of fishing, namely, casting upstream, and not 
down, which is a slovenly though easy method, and ill-calculated 
for hooking rising fish. Trout in running water invariably lie 
facing the current, and by upstream casting, and letting one’s 
flies (I am speaking of wet fly fishing) come down naturally with 
the current from above the fisherman’s position, the strike to a 
rise is made in the downstream direction, thereby driving the hook 
into instead of dragging it out of a trout’s mouth, which last is a 
common result of fishing down-stream. The average wet fly 
performer will constantly be seen flicking a long line down- 
stream when, owing to the action of the current, it becomes 
nice and taut at once, a temptation hard to resist, and which leads 
to continuing the practice, and disregarding the more troublesome 
though infinitely more remunerative style of casting (and working) 
upstream. No doubt the downstream man will get rises, and pick 
up occasional fish, accidentally hooked, by-the-by, for no striking 
is necessary ; but for each one he creels he will almost certainly 
lose three others, thus pricking and rending fly-shy trout which 
might have been grassed by adopting the more scientific method. 

Nor must it be thought that in this upstream fishing flies and 
line come down all in a muddle. They no more do so than in the 
dry fly cult in which upstream casting is imperative. As short a 
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line as will reach the objective is used, and when the tail fly falls 
the rod point is raised, and slack line taken in by the left hand as 
the flies come down, to obviate loose coiling, and keep lures and 
line as straight as possible. To help this it will be found advan- 
tageous to grease the last few yards of the reel line.as in dry fly 
fishing, so causing it to float, which enables the angler to see 
more readily to the manipulation of his gear. Fly hooks should 
be eschewed which are extra narrow in the bend, 7.e., from barb 
to main shank, as these are far inferior in hooking power to such 
as have a wide gape. Hooks require to be kept as sharp pointed 
as needles, and to this end tiny files made for the purpose are 
stocked by all dealers. 

In every form of fly fishing it is important to remember that 
the rod handle should be always grasped under the reel line. The 
reason is that in the act of striking a heavy or even medium-sized 
trout there shall be no sudden arbitrary or abrupt strain given to 
the gut which, as a rule, will be unable to bear it. This is termed 
‘striking from the reel,’ for the reel giving  infinitesi- 
mally, eases the jar of the strike. In the act of striking 
the rod point must be well lowered; though it is raised 
while fishing, the quick transition is a simple matter, 
and when fixed in the mind comes quite easily. The 
object is to get the hook more on a level with a trout’s posi- 
tion, and drive it into the base of the upper jaw or into the corner 
of the hard mandibular parts of the lips. Unceasing attention is 
necessary in working the flies, a rise being so sudden a movement, 
and as often as not coming quite unexpectedly; if it is not 
promptly dealt with the fraud is detected in an instant and the 
fly ejected. Nor should the novice suppose that he must wait for 
a tug to make his response. The following will be found sound 
advice upon this point. Strike (1) when the flash of a trout’s side 
is noticed where the flies are travelling, even though no tug be 
felt; (2) whenever the reel line suddenly straightens out without 
any tug being felt; (3) the instant the slightest perceptible touch 
is communicated to the hand. In making the stroke the wrist is 
turned sharply up, and the action itself, while not violent, is firm, 
quick and regulated. I should like to emphasise the strength and 
excellence of Messrs. Alcock’s “‘ Hercules ”’ gut collars, but 4-ply 
gut—and no finer is ever either safe or necessary—will not bear 
undue severity. When a decent-sized trout is hooked, say, from 
8o0z. up, step backwards where possible, and on no account relax 
the strain of the line, for if there are no snags about, to afford 
sanctuary to the fish if it can make good, it will assuredly make 
for the bottom to try and grub out the irritating steel. Any 
loosening of the tension would assist the fish in these matters, as 
well as in disengaging the hook otherwise. 

Upon hooking, up with the rod point, and feel the trout, 
letting it have a fair amount of strain but no more. The reel 
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should, of course, be free to run, though in the case of a half- 
pounder very little line need be given. The bending of the rod 
should be left to the fish only, never increased by the fisherman’s 
action except in the case of a trout making for a danger-point as 
snags, weed, the bottom, etc. In the first stage of the fight the 
size of the trout can be usually fairly accurately guessed, and 
measures taken accordingly. Thus a fish up to 120z. may be 
pretty summarily dealt with, the angler drowning it by taking it 
downstream, and maintaining an equal strain by walking back- 
ward here and there. It seems strange that so many men in their 
descriptions of sport make quite a fuss over battles with trout 
under 1 Ib., which no fisherman of experience would do, since a 
couple of minutes easy play should seal the fate of any such. But 
when a large fish is hooked then, indeed, is great caution required. 
Violent rushes must be expected which, even with a free-running 
reel, might easily snap fine gut. To meet these, while still keep- 
ing up a reasonable amount of rod strain, a matter, by the way, 
demanding judgment, as strain is too often overdone, pull off 
line with the left hand the instant a furious rush starts, and reel 
in quickly the moment it stops. If a big fish tears upstream the 
angler must follow to save as much line as he can, but ready on 
the least slackening of the trout’s rush to turn it downstream, 
which may be assisted by stepping backward in that direction. 
The more a trout can be brought downstream the sooner will its 
bolt be shot. The playing of a large trout, 7.e., from 13 1b. up, 
is a matter of give and take, a quick eye for danger-points and, 
what is quite as essential, absolute sang froid and the exercise of 
judgment throughout the struggle. In such fights, the excitable 
angler, who is all eagerness to grass his fish, loses his head and, 
as he holds on to his rod like the proverbial drowning man to a 
straw, cannot expect success. Coolness and judicious countering 
of the trout’s manoeuvres, plus sufficient patience, are indispens- 
able. 

In dealing with hooked trout leaping out of water, Mr. Fred 
Shaw makes a distinction (illustrated in his ‘‘ Science of Dry Fly 
Fishing ’’), advocating the instant lowering of the rod top to the 
surface when a trout jumps in a direction from the angler, and 
maintaining a fairly taut line should it leap towards his position. 
I think this is rather speculative, and would be difficult advice to 
follow if sound. For the leap of a trout out of water is so un- 
expected (often though it occurs) and sudden that the fisherman 
is taken by surprise, and has no time to deliberate or form 
differentiating plans of action. In two seconds of time, at most, 
the trout will have executed the leap and be back again in the 
water. Writing from long experience, I would decidedly counsel 
the uninitiated to lower his point to the surface the moment a 
leaping fish leaves the water under all circumstances, and in 
doing so to push his rod slightly forward in the direction of the 
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trout. It is a common theory that in this manoeuvre the trout’s 
intention is to break the connection by falling back on it or by a 
blow of its tail; but this, | imagine, credits the trout with un- 
warrantable brain-power, whereas the probable reason of the leap 
is simply irritation at the hook-hold and the dread of the restraint. 
Well-hooked trout usually play deep, lightly-hooked ones close 
to the surface. In the latter case when a lot of surface scuffling 
occurs, feel the fish as tenderly as possible, giving way to its 
movements and using very little strain lest the hold break. 

This, of course, has nothing to do with the final roll at the 
surface of a played-out fish. If coolness is material in playing a 
good trout, it is equally so when the critical time for landing 
arrives. What can be more vexatious than to see a fish of size, 
which has been played out, and is wobbling exhausted on the 
surface, escape through want of judgment and excess of excita- 
bility. The angler must satisfy himself that his quarry is 
thoroughly tired out before attempting to use the net, and in the 
concluding stage of the fight he will do well to moderate, as far 
as is compatible with due constraint, the tension of his rod, since 
the hook-hold is very often insecure after a prolonged struggle. 
On no account should the net be brandished, or so carelessly 
handled that the trout can see it; if it does, it almost certainly 
gathers strength for a final rush, which, plus a probably loosened 
hold, is most likely to effect its freedom. Another error is reeling 
up too short at the netting juncture, which prevents the fish being 
brought close enough. The correct shortening of line will come 
by experience, or it can be realised by attaching a stone or bit of 
wood to the hook and essaying to land it. A wearied trout comes 
to the surface, and it is most important to keep its mouth as much 
as possible above water, which has a most paralysing effect. 
Attention being given to these little matters, and a quiet eddy or 
backwater selected for the operation, the net is quietly and un- 
obtrusively disengaged by the left hand, and the ring half- 
submerged, and held out at full stretch, is kept absolutely still. 
Then, the trout is led in a slow slide along the surface, its mouth 
over water, until its head and shoulders are over the far edge of 
the ring, when the act is completed by a quick but steady lift, in 
doing which the net is pushed outwards a little in the direction 
of the incoming prize. Should the rodsman be knee-deep, and 
undesirous of going ashore, he can, when his fish is safe in the 
net, stick his rod in the right wader and, seizing the trout and 
mesh together firmly in his left hand, press back the upper jaw 
of his captive with right thumb until the cr-crack of the vertebra 
pronounces life extinct, when the fly can be leisurely extracted 
and the trout basketed. 
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The Reveries of a 
Maturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


Loch Lomond 


HAVE found Wendy’s house among the tree tops. It is on 

an island in Loch Lomond. So much I can reveal without 
any fear that it will be discovered by a great multitude. It is as 
completely hidden as the most cunning nest, yet it commands a 
view that cannot, I imagine, be beaten in the British Isles—and, 
therefore, nowhere else. 

Smee was absent on urgent business, but Wendy and Peter 


were there, and I was hospitably entertained. Not, perhaps, 
by the Wendy and Peter you know, but that makes no difference. 

The tiny wooden house was literally amongst the tree tops, 
for it stood on rising ground in a wood; and the rustling leaves 
caressed it, while swaying twigs stroked it gently, as though 
they loved it. 

The sound of flapping water and the songs of birds were all 
around. From neighbouring islands came answering song's, and 
away to the north Ben Lomond, with his rugged. boon com- 
panions, stood guard over the gateway to the Highlands, through 
which a wide path of silver water gleamed. 

We are an island people, and this, no doubt, accounts for 
our delight in little islands. Probably, few men and women, and 
certainly no boys and girls, could fail to feel the subtle thrill 
of romance inseparable from a water-girt home. If one is very 
civilized, the inconvenience may check the thrill before it has 
tingled to one’s finger tips; but it is only very weary men and 
women who are so civilised as that; certainly the boys and girls 
who refuse to grow up can enjoy an island, and always find it 
enchanted, whatever age they may be. 

After all, when | come to think of it, the inconvenience is 
only the difficulty of getting things that we don’t really want; 
and to set against any imaginary loss, are all the host of things 
that the children of men should desire. If only more men and 
women were as wise as Peter and Wendy there would be fewer 
troubles in the world, and inconveniences would dwindle from 
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mountains to mole-hills—and they can be scattered with a kick. 

I always envied Peter and Wendy, but I did not know their 
house was on an enchanted island, with the great spirit of the 
mountains keeping guard. I give my secret to all who are 
interested, without fear, for though the home in the tree tops 
really and truly exists, you will never, never, find it,—unless 
you track Smee when he returns from his foraging, and I’ll 
guarantee you can’t do that. 


* * 


If I write of Loch Lomond, it must not be thought that I 
have any desire to boom a holiday resort. Indeed, | would 
rather that it were not boomed at all; but as a man may wish to 
tell his friend of some great pleasure to be enjoyed, so I feel 
that amongst the readers of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE there will 
be some who will be grateful for having their attention drawn to 
this splendid loch, which is so accessible that one may reach it 
in less than an hour from the Second City of the Kingdom. 

Loch Lomond is not spoiled. Though steamers ply upon 
its waters, amongst others, steamers that once belonged to the 
London County Council; though railway companies advertise its 
charms in guide-books and by posters, I deliberately say it is 
almost unknown. 

It is quite a delusion to think that you can see a coastline or 
a lake from the deck of a steamer. A rough idea, mainly of 
changing, rugged contours, with suggestions of green fields, 
trees, and heather-covered moors, you may get it in this way; 
but only in a small boat can you get in close contact with the 
beauty, or feel the mystery and charm of lake, or sea shores. 

The generation to which | belong was fortunate in its school- 
boy literature. Captain Mayne Reid, Fennimore Cooper, R. M. 
Ballantyne, Jules Verne, and others, opened doors that might 
have remained locked for ever; and, more than that, they gave 
us a key with which we have gone on opening doors ever since, 
finding the treasure of the world in many a hidden storehouse, - 
and the romance of life, and nature, and work, and play. It 
seems scarcely credible to me that anyone whose boyhood was 
enriched by these dearly loved authors, could ever wander amongst 
the islands of Loch Lomond ina small boat and not people them 
in imagination, or conjure up the scenes that were so vividly 
stamped on the mind. Here are the narrow sounds, sandy bays, 
splendid trees and dense undergrowth; deer that one moment 
stand silhouetted on some rocky headland and the next have 
vanished into the intricacies of oak and fir forests; salmon and 
trout that leap through the reflected mountains and disappear in 
the centre of radiating rings whose undulations set the duplicated 
landscape aquiver, and the clear water flashing in the sunlight. 
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Can one look on all these things and fail to see Indians and birch 
bark canoes, the smoke of wood fires and the pointed wigwam ? 
If you shut your eyes, and jump back thirty years, then you will 
find them, and, like eld friends, they will be with you always 
wherever your boat may poke its nose amongst the bays and 
islands. 

Or, perhaps, the grim old chiefs of Highland story claim 
your imagination, possibly with greater reason, for are not the 
yew trees planted by Robert the Bruce still thickly dotted over 
Inchlonaig, looking from a distance like a scattered herd of bison 
browsing on the green slopes? Castles and ruined monasteries 
are there, too, if you know where to look for them. But I main- 
tain, that in spite of all this, Loch Lomond is in character and 
suggestiveness, so North American that redskins and birch bark 
canoes fit in the picture without incongruity. 

Through several days of glorious sunshine towards the end 
of May I wandered thus amongst the islands, marvelling at their 
heauty, and saturated with their charm. There was not one 
discordant incident reminding me that, as the crow flies, I was 
only a little over twenty miles from Glasgow, if I except the black 
smoke from the steamer that passed in the morning and returned 
at night. If this had been necessary it would not have vexed me, 
but it seemed a wanton desecration. Even a naturalist may know 
that a steamer need not emit a column of smoke so dense and 
black that, unless a merciful breeze dispelled it, hung against the 
hillsides long after the offending craft had dwindled to a speck 
so small that it was almost invisible beneath its cloud of wasted 
fuel. 

But a naturalist will find a rich store of those things that are 
the essence of the enchantment of the outdoor world, things more 
wonderful than mere scenic effects; and it is no use going to look 
for these on a steamer. Only those who have tried it know how 
a small boat facilitates intimacy with nature, and the voyager, 
solitary or with congenial companions, is less an intruder than if 
he came in any other way. If you would test this, follow a coast- 
wise track that you have passed on a steamer, in some small craft 
propelled by sails or oars. You will be astounded at the wealth 
of beauty you have missed on the first voyage. 

Once I steamed along the coast of Norway, in and out of 
many magnificent fjords, for a fortnight, and I was beginning 
to get bored. Many of my fellow passengers talked openly of 
monotony. Then, far in the north, I shipped on a small sailing 
craft for a month, and realised that I was beginning to see what 
the Norwegian coast was like. Monotony? It had passed away 
with the steamer, and I was in a new world, where every hour of 
every day and night brought fresh delight and interest. 

I mention this because so many people fail to grip the jor 
of the outdoor world; and I think it is mainly that they rely far 
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too much on steamers, trains, motor-cars and even bicycles. To 
know and feel the joy of living and the splendour of the world to 
the utmost, it is necessary to walk on the land, to paddle, row, or 
sail, on the water. This is a truth that is being more and more 
lost sight of, and our boasted civilisation ignores it altogether. 
From this rejection of good things comes weariness and ennui; 
greed and evil are the inevitable beasts of prey that feed on those 
who have wandered into the desert, where the freshness and beauty 
of life is choked by dust and sand. 

The close proximity of Glasgow to an almost unknown Loch 
Lomond is a very striking instance of modern apathy regarding 
the most wonderful and beautiful things in the world, and it may 
well be that a great stride in the regeneration of man will be 
brought about by a realisation of the presence of that wonderland 
we call Nature. 

Up to the very margin of the loch’s southern shores, the 
hideous excrescences of modern industry have crept; but future 
generations, wiser than we, will have cause to bless the men who 
have preserved this sanctuary for those to whom it is life to lift 
their eyes to the hills and be reminded from whence cometh their 
strength. 

Till men have learned to be industrious without polluting the 
air and the water, and making hideous as fair a land as the 
whole world can show, I, for one, hope their activities may be 
confined to restricted areas, so that the sun may not cease to 
shine on all the land. It is enough that the heavens should be 
darkened where there is nothing it is worth the sun’s while to 
shine on. 

Will any of us live, I wonder, to see the day when people 
realise and admit that the hated landlords, with their game-laws 
and prohibitions, have saved the country from becoming a rubbish 
heap? That day will surely come, but education has much work 
to do first. A Socialist at heart (as I believe most men are), | 
exulted every day I spend on Loch Lomond, in the so-called anti- 
social influences that have preserved so splendid a thing for me, 
one of ‘‘ the people,’’ as this great loch. I shudder to think how 
quickly it would be utterly spoiled for ever if those who mean so 
well and realise so little, had their way. 

Loch Lomond is free to all. A man can hire a boat at Balloch 
and go where he will, and when he will. All that is required of 
him (besides the boat hire) is that he shall leave the things that 
people enjoy unspoiled for those who come after him. 

He may fish, he may camp on the islands, he may make 
whatever use he will of the loch so long as he leaves it unspoiled ; 
and I, who know Scotland well, declare that the freedom of Loch 
Lomond is a privilege of greater value than many men pay 
handsome sums for in other parts of the country. To claim this 
as a right, is to forget that it would be valueless—or nearly so—if 
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it were the property of all. It is preserved for all. There is a 
wide difference, and I submit it is a splendid thing that any man 
may have free ad untrammelled access to the pleasures millionaires 
often seek in vain. 

Loch Lomond is linked up with the Clyde estuary by eight 
miles of river so badly polluted by the effluents from numerous 
factories that it is a miracle any sea trout and salmon ever get 
through. That they manage to do this is due to frequent spates, 
but there is no doubt that this disastrous pollution reduces the 
vield of migratory salmondae from the loch enormously. The 
descending smolts suffer badly, and it is not an uncommon thing 
to find full-grown salmon poisoned too. When there is plenty 
of water the fish get through because the run is short, and, though 
sickened, they rapidly recover when they reach the clean water 
of the loch. If it were not for the strong homing instinct that ‘s 
responsible for the endeavour to reach their native waters, no 
salmon or sea-trout would ever turn up the river Leven; and if 
the pollution increases much (and it is increasing) there will soon 
be no surviving smolts to come back. Probably, no other country 
in the werld would allow this wasteful state of affairs to continue ; 
and | know from personal observation and experience that 
Germany would not. The value of home-produced food is well 
understood there, but events are teaching us fast, and there is 
hope that this and similar pollutions of rivers in other parts of 
the country will be put a stop to. 

Besides salmon and sea-trout, Loch Lomond holds trout, 
pike, perch, eels, char, minnows and powan. The latter, a fresh- 
water herring, is only now coming into the appreciation it deserves 
as a food fish. At the present time large quantities are being 
put on the market, besides large numbers of eels. 

Unlike many lochs, Loch Lomond produces naturally and 
abundantly almost unlimited supplies of the various small 
creatures that are valuable as fish food, and the result is that every 
species of fish which it yields is of fine quality and size. But it 
is pre-eminently a sea-trout and salmon loch, and its possible 
vield of these fish, if they had unhindered access, would be of very 
great value. The financial aspect of the matter is important, but 
besides this there is a national benefit to be derived from the 
health-giving sport provided for the public, so close to a congested 
district. That salmon and sea-trout are valuable and good food 
does not need demonstration, but it may be pointed out that their 
. usefulness is not affected by the means used to capture them. 
Fish that have first yielded sport are as good food as those caught 
In nets. 

I have noticed a tendency in the daily Press to abuse salmon 
fishing as a sport, but it cannot be too strongly or too often 
pointed out, that every fish taken in nets has failed to yield its 
utmost value. More salmon angling is, from every point of view, 
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a sounder business proposition than mere netting; and when we 
come to consider the pollution of salmon-yielding rivers, we are 
faced with a national loss through culpable negligence. 


There is an excellent and most democratic angling association 
on Loch Lomond, and, in spite of many difficulties, the fishing 
has been greatly improved during the last few years. This is the 
result of years of labour and enterprise, and great credit is due to 
the able and energetic secretary of the association. Membership is 
entirely voluntary, for Loch Lomond carried the rights pertaining 
to navigable waters; but the association is based on such sound 
principles of mutual welfare that anglers have supported it gladly, 
so that we find the working man, the professional man, the busi- 
ness man, and tourists of all grades, gladly paying their guinea 
a year in support of the hatchery and development organisation 
run by the association. A guinea a year is not much to pay for 
salmon fishing and sea-trout fishing, and as several salmon may 
be, and have been, caught on the fly in a day, while half-a-dozen 
in a week is not uncommon, the guinea yields an even better 
return than the 9d. for 4d. that we all remember. 


During my few days on the loch | found much to interest 
me besides the fish, though tight lines and silver scales are not 
to be despised. 


The varied bird life is a source of unfailing interest, for 
though elusive fish occasionally refuse to respond to the attentions 
bestowed on them, the birds are always there. The terns had just 
arrived at their nesting grounds, and gulls and oystercatchers 
were to be seen and heard as one approached the islands. The 
cheery redshank was up from the shore for the nesting season, 
and wild duck passed and repassed over the narrow sounds. 
Mergansers and cormorants both frequent the loch, and take toll 
of its fish, but it is probable that the powan are the chief victims, 
for they are not only more numerous than other fish, but more 
easily caught. Herons were to be found in quiet corners, their 
sober plumage making them practically invisible against the grey 
rock shores and often it was not till they took wing that they 
were noticed. 


There is a feeling of fellowship with nature that comes to one 
irresistibly while rowing along miles of rugged shore where, 
amongst fern and bracken, the wild creatures of the lonely places 
play, or hunt, or sleep, according to their habit. One may find a 
squirrel drinking at the edge of the lake, or an otter crouched on 
some flat stone. A deer will watch a boat pass with almost as 
much interest as a human being. Of course, the rabbits are there, 
too, but you see them differently from a boat ; they are not startled, 
and their dainty movements and playful ways are not disturbed 
by fear. 

From the Scotch firs comes the cooing of wood-pigeons—-a 
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sound singularly and melodiously resonant when heard across 
water ; and it suggests always unlimited content. 

One afternoon the sudden firing of guns at sea sent the echoes 
reverberating amongst the hills, but the wild creatures were not 
in the least disturbed ; their feeling of security has been ten long 
justified to be easily dispelled. | Not a quiver of a wing, not a 
startled cry, answered the crash of death-dealing guns. In_ the 
warm sunshine, with small trout leaping in the shadows under 
the rocks, and with all the beauty and peace around me, the sound 
of firing came as a reminder of the watch that is kept round our 
island home. 


* * * * * * * * * 


When I got back to my home on the Solway | found that 
during even a few days’ absence the events which mark the 
progress of the season had advanced rapidly. From my window 
| saw the new broods of sheldrakes swiftly running over the sand 
behind their stately parents, and curlews were busy shepperding 
invisible youngsters amongst the tall reeds that fringe the marsh. 

This is the only time of year when it is possible to get really 
close to curlews, and it is well worth while walking in the neigh- 
bourhood of the young birds in order to watch the anxious parents 
and hear their plaintiff call as they circle round, ten or fifteen 
yards away. The other evening I stumbled across a brood of 
youngsters in some brackens in a clearing, and it was very fine 
to watch the old ones flying above the trees. In such a place one 
realises what a big bird a curlew is, far better than when one sees 
him on the open flats, where every object is dwarfed by the 
immensity of space. Amongst the trees they look twice the size, 
and their call is very soft and mellow. They do not:-shriek with 
anger, like oystercatchers and gulls, when you approach their 
young; they seem to plead. The pathos of the wilderness is in 
the note, and if you have ears to hear, you will see to it that you 
give them no cause to mourn the loss of the gawky, ugly young- 
sters that they prize so much. A gull may scream and swear at 
me till he is hoarse, in vain: but the call of the curlew reaches 
deeper and stirs one’s heart. 

Surely cuckoos have been unusually numerous this year? 
Now that they have laid their eggs, and are incessantly chuckling 
over the shabby trick they have played on some small bird, I see 
them in an evening in companies of four or five—once half-a-dozen. 
They seem to be telling each other stories of their sins, like wicked 
old scoundrels who foregather for the same purpose in smokeroom 
and club. 

There is a fruit garden | am watching carefully this year. 
It lies in a sunny opening in a beech wood, and all around are 
birds innumerable. The other evening the riot of song was 
astounding, and as I sat and listened, the wonderful notes of the 
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blackbird (far the sweetest singer we have, I think) could be 
distinctly heard from several quarters. F 

There are no caterpillars in this garden—neither on fruit 
bushes, cabbages, or anything else. The birds have done their 
work in this respect well. What I want to see is, whether there will 
be any fruit; and I may say that I have grave doubts. At any rate, 
it must be admitted that it is better the birds should have it than 
the caterpillars; but beween them the crop available for man is 
small. This garden has escaped the late frosts that did so much 
damage; it has escaped the caterpillars, thanks to the birds; the_ 
next and final act will show me whether the feathered hosts are 
really profitable gardeners or merely thieves looking after the 
welfare of their own booty. One is willing to share with the birds, 
but are they entitled to the whole crop, and this before it is mature 
enough to make it worth while competing with them ? 

There is a handsome cock blackbird which comes every 
evening to pull worms out of the lawn. We are good friends, 
and we talk to each other by making chuckling sounds. It is 
unfortunate that neither of us know what the other means—though 
I have learned to understand his ‘‘ good-night; I’m off to roost.’’ 
But it is a subtle, wicked gleam in his eye that troubles me. I 
believe he is only a handsome thief, who will steal my fruit without 
remorse. 

| wish I knew more about this birds versus crops question. 
Since I condemned the sparrow and the wood-pigeon, in these 
pages, I have seen them both praised for useful work. In the 
Shooting Times | read that it has been discovered that the wood- 
pigeon is a great eater of caterpillars. If this is so—and I have 
no reason for doubting a statement made in such a quarter—the 
question arises :—Does he destroy sufficient caterpillars to pay for 
the corn and other valuable food that he eats at other times of 
the year? It seems as though we shall require of each bird a 
profit and loss account, and perhaps an army of officials to draw 
them up! 


* * * * * * * * * 


On the tenth of June I was sitting on the banks of the Kirk- 
cudbrightshire Dee, watching some fish, when I noticed that the 
small pools amongst the rocks at the edge of the main stream were 
alive with young eels. The general direction of movement was 
up-stream, and they seemed in no hurry, and, as far as I could 
make out, they avoided the main current. It was curious to see 
how they laced themselves in the short green conferva growing on 
the stones, as though seeking a grip to enable them to crawl. 
They all seemed to be doing this, and not swimming in the clear 
water, as one would expect. In fact, at this stage of their 
development they are more crawling creatures than swimmers, 
and this characteristic enables them to surmount obstacles that 
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would be impassable if they could only swim. The wide distribu- 
tion of eels in all sorts of places, likely and unlikely, is accounted 
for in this way, and the passage through wet grass on land is 
not so very difficult, after all, for the wormlike progress up the 
shallow edges of the streams. 

These fish were about four and a-half inches long, and about 
the thickness of a leather bootlace. They all appeared to be the 
same size, and all were working up-stream like blind things 
conscious of direction. The most obvious openings between 
stones were often ignored, and preference given to some crack 
that they had to squeeze through. The impression I got was that 
they could not see well, and there is even room for questioning 
whether they can see at all for any distance. If not quite blind 
(and this can hardly be), they certainly seem to be very short- 
sighted. 1 wondered whether it is possible that, coming as they 
do from great depths and darkness, the optic nerve had not yet 
accustomed itself to light. My observations were made in brilliant 
sunshine, and it is possible their sight may be much better in a 
subdued light. I do not remember having seen this question of 
‘ sight ’’ written about anywhere, but it is certain that young eels 
cannot see as well as young trout only a few weeks old. It is 
possible they may see better at night, though trout can see well 
in the dark, too. 
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Recollections of Lough Conn 
( Continued.) 
BY 


P. MAHONE. 


N case they might be of any interest or amusement to the 
| readers of THE BADMINTON, I am emboldened to write down 
a few more incidents that occurred during the years I was either 
visiting Lough Conn or was actually residing there, as I did for 
some time. I liked the life of complete liberty, I liked the people, 
high and low, and never met with anything but kindness from 
them. Yet not long previous to this Co. Mayo had by no means 
a good reputation. One of the judges of the High Court, from 
his seat on the Bench, went so far as to say that the Queen’s Writ 
did not run in that county. During the period that I knew it, 
a quieter place could not exist. Politics seemed to be a matter of 
very little moment, and the price of ‘‘ male’’ (maize) was of 
infinitely more importance than ‘‘ Home Rule.’”’ I never came 
across more honest people. You might leave the house with 
nobody in it and the door unlocked all day—as indeed frequently 
happened, the lock of the front door being out of order—but no 
one would dream of taking anything. One grievance against the 
law, indeed, the people of Lahardane and other villages had—an 
alien Government had issued an Order that all dogs were to be 
muzzled. In this, however, the Celt scored twice over. In the 
first place, no dog ever was muzzled, about which the ‘‘ Polis ”’ 
did not seem to trouble their heads, and so they had the satisfac- 
tion of breaking the law; and in the second, the grievance still 
remained. What more could any self-respecting man _ want, 
especially an Irishman ? 

Our household at Cuilnakillew was a bit quaint, and consisted 
of ‘f Maria’’ and Brian Traynor from Garacloon and Knockfree 
respectively on the other side of the Lough. On that side the 
shore bordering on Nephin was always known as “‘ behind ”’ and 
‘* beyant,’’ and was generally considered as being a rather wild 
sort of country, though I believe, after giving it a trial, they found 
it to be much the same as their own. Brian was a sort of general 
factotum besides being head-boatman ; whilst Maria, a very decent 
girl, was cook under my wife’s supervision, and “ did for us.” 
But some of her methods were unconventional. Butchers’ meat, 
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for reasons. which I will presently give, was a somewhat rare 
commodity, but on one Sunday we happened to have a leg of 
mutton. On this particular Sunday Maria and Brian had to 
attend mass at 11 o’clock, instead of in the early morning, when 
they usually went. Maria made up the kitchen fire, arranged the 
meat on a roasting jack in front of it, and went her way, having 
previously told my wife that it would want winding up at a certain 
time. In due course my wife went to make up the fire and fulfil 
her instructions, but where was the key? Nowhere could it be 
found, though we looked high and low for it. What was to be 
done? The jack ran down and ceased to turn; the meat would be 
spoiled if left, and nothing remained to be done but to remove it 
altogether and await the return of Maria. Divine service seemed 
io be rather lengthy that morning. However, she reappeared at 
last. ‘‘ Where on earth is the key, Maria? ”’ 

Maria gave a loud yell. ‘‘ Holy Mother! ’’ she exclaimed, 
it’s on the ash heap!’’ And sure enough so it was. At that 
time it would never have occurred to us to look there for it; but we 
profited by the experience, and on another occasion, having missed 
a silver spoon, it was the first place we hunted for it, and, after 
rummaging about a little, there it was right enough. 

I said we had some difficulty in getting meat. At first we 
used to get it from a butcher at Crossmolina, a small town some 
six or seven miles distant, but shortly after our arrival the butcher 
elected to go bankrupt, so he was of no further use to us. Ballina 
was some sixteen miles distant, and for us that entailed rowing 
several miles down Cullen, and then taking the train from Fox- 
ford; far too much of an undertaking. Occasionally it happened 
that someone we knew might drive round the Lough into Ballina, 
‘and then, if he did not forget all about it, we might get some meat ; 
still the various chances made our getting any somewhat problema- 
tical. Nothing remained then but Dublin and the parcel post— 
also sketchy—and here again matters were distinctly uncertain ; 
it might happen that we got’none for two or three weeks, and then 
the whole supply at once. 

However, it did not much matter, and we managed well 
enough without it. All the natives kept fowls, and were only 
too glad to sell us the young cock birds, eggs being what they 
wanted. So there was a constant procession of girls and women 
to Cuilnakillew, carrying baskets containing their surplus stock, 
the purchase of which was left to Maria, who appeared to consider 
it her duty to see that we were not “‘ chated,’’ which, if, perchance 
my wife or | bought them without her intervention, she invariably 
said we were. The price was by no means exorbitant, ranging, 
according to size, from 4d. to 10d. each, the average being about 
7d. <A tenpenny one was generally big enough to eat. Would it 
were so in the present year of grace (and war) when a skinny fowl 
of uncertain age costs 10s. or 12s.! The others we fed, and we 
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had a large assortment of them, as well as ducks. Once they 
amounted to nearly three hundred! These and the fish we caught 
formed our staple food. 

The trout in Conn vary in appearance very much as well as 
in flavour, there being at least six or seven different species. i 
suppose they are all from the same stock, but am unable to account 
for the difference in the markings. We always considered the 
best to be those caught off Castle Island, which had large black 
spots on them without any red, and, as far as I can remember, we 
never caught them anywhere else. 

In a previous article | mentioned some large pike that had 
been taken in Conn. A great brute was caught off Castle Island 
by my friend, the late Colonel H. St. George, under somewhai 
remarkable circumstances, but this happened a vear or two before 
I went to Lough Conn. 

One day he was trolling a Devon minnow for trout and 
hooked one about a pound weight, when it was suddenly seized by 
something while on the top of the water. Then he saw it was a 
large pike, which made no effort to take it down, but after holding 
it for a few moments spat it out again. Directly, however, the 
Colonel began pulling in the trout the pike took it a second time, 
and though he had not the least idea of being able to catch it, 
having only a light rod and a fine gut trace, he determined to let 
the pike swallow it if he would, just to see what would happen. 
So the Colonel gave the fish a few minutes’ law, and then wound 
up his line till it was taut, whereupon began a fight which lasted 
for nearly two hours, and eventually ended three miles off from 
where he had first hooked the pike. The tackle was only trout 
tackle, and he dared not put any pressure on the pike for fear 
of a break. It made one great run after another entirely at its 
own will; fortunately, there were 150 yards of line on the reel, and, 
of course, the boat had to be rowed after it. At any moment the 
Colonel expected to have the gut bitten in half, but still it held. 
At length, however, the pike began to tire, and in the end came 
to the gaff, when the mystery of the gut holding was revealed. 
It had not swallowed the trout at all. Just outside the corner of 
a pike’s lower jaw there is a gristly place, where a hook being 
once embedded it is no easy matter to extract it, and exactly in 
that spot was fixed one small hook of the bottom triangle of the 
minnow; consequently, the bait had never been inside the fish’s 
mouth. The hook must have been a good one, as also the single 
gut of the trace to have withstood the rushes of this great fish for 
nearly two hours; and it says something, too, for the skilful 
handling of the rod. The pike was a beautifully marked female 
fish with a small head for its size, but when it came to be weighed 
there was considerable disappointment. Twenty-nine and a half 
pounds was all the scales would register, whereas Colonel St. 
George had hoped for forty pounds, and not without reason, as 
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it was the longest pike either he or I had ever seen. It was after- 
wards set up with the bait in the position where it was fixed—but 
it must be remembered that the time of year was May, and that 
doubtless after spawning it had not recovered its proper weight, 
as, indeed, the want of girth suitable to its length would show. 
I once had its measurements, but have lost them, so will not 
attempt to quote from memory. I expect they were sent to The 
Field, as | know Col. St. George sent an account of the capture 
to that paper. Still, 293 Ib. on trout tackle was a take to be 
proud of. 

Going from great things to small, I may mention 
two captures of my own, one of which was a_ small 
pike of a pound or less caught on a minnow as we _ were 
going home up the Deel river when I was at Garacloon. 
But at the time it had a perch in its mouth, and as it seemed very 
bulky we cut it open and found three more, one half digested, 
another partially so, and a third quite uninjured, besides the 
one in its mouth. I told Brian to keep the two good ones in case 
I wanted to fish for pike the next day, which I did, and with these 
two baits caught three more, so one of them met with the somewhat 
unusual experience, had it been alive, of having been in the 
mouth of three separate pike ! 

The second capture was quite out of the ordinary. A few 
days before, someone fishing on the Lough had contrived to lose 
his entire rod and line, which, by some process or other, had 
fallen overboard, and, the water being rough, could not be 
recovered. As I was trolling a minnow on my way to a salmon 
cast—I fancy I must have had out more line than usual, and, 
consequently, was fishing deep—I felt a curious sort of dragging 
pull, neither a fish nor a rock, and on winding up I found I had 
fouled a long piece of fishing line. Catching hold of this, and 
pulling it up, we soon discovered there was something heavy 
attached to it, and eventually the rod appeared with everything 
intact. This was certainly a surprise to us, as at the time we had 
not heard of the rod being lost, and it was a stroke of luck for 
the owner. 

These great pike are a terrible curse to the trout and young 
salmon that come into the Lough, and are of course treated like the 
vermin they are. Nevertheless a big one affords good sport. They 
have practically destroyed all the trout in Cullen, excepting a few 
very big ones; fortunately they have not devastated Conn to the 
same extent. It is, of course, far larger than Cullen, and as they 
prefer soft-bottomed places they, for the most part, keep to the 
localities where it is so, though Col. St. George’s pike was hooked 
nowhere near their favourite haunts. Yet men could have been 
found twenty years ago who can remember the time when there 
were not only no pike in these Loughs, but who did not even 
know what the first one was when it was caught. A good many 
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years ago a great flood caused some lake in the hills near Castle- 
bar to burst, and the pike were swept down with it, eventually 
finding a resting place in Cullen, and a very bad day it was when 
that happened. 

It is, perhaps, somewhat remarkable how little the fact of 
having been in a pike’s jaws affects a trout that is lucky enough to 
escape. I caught one on the fly one day of nearly 3 lb. which was 
actually bleeding at the time. from the teeth marks of what must 
have been a large pike, which had somehow managed to get away, 
only to fall a victim very shortly afterwards. That trout had no 
luck! Yet it rose well at the fly and fought gamely enough, 
which did not look as if either its appetite or its courage had been 
impaired by this little episode. 

Perch, as I previously said, were very numerous in places, and 
if one came across a shoal of them when trolling they were a distinct 
nuisance, as one could not put a bait in the water without their 
taking it, and the bigger the bait the better they seemed to like it. 
Such a pest were they sometimes that frequently when obliged to 
troll, though it is a sport I care little about, I used to fix up a cast 
of small salmon flies, which often proved quite as effectual as a 
minnow. It was somewhat singular that they always seemed to 
be exactly the same size, a little under three-quarters of a pound, 
| should imagine. Brian nicknamed them “ The Royal Family,”’ 
owing to their great numbers, he said. 


One of my neighbours was a certain Pat Quin, a small farmer 
—every man in that part of Co. Mayo is a farmer of sorts, be it 
said ; there are no labourers in our sense of the word—and he was 
the possessor of an enormous sow, which disdained such minor 
trifles as sties, and used to wander about according to its own 
sweet will. In spite of sticks, stones, and objurgations, it not 
infrequently honoured me with a visit. One day I had been 
painting the stable door a very beautiful green, and then went 
into the house for some purpose, remaining some 10 or 15 minutes, 
perhaps. The first sight that met my eyes was Pat Quin’s sow 
rubbing herself with much vigour against my newly painted door. 
Whether she was a vain or an esthetic pig I cannotsay, butshehad 
already entirely covered one side of her gaunt self with paint, and 
was now doing the same to the other. Anyhow, she was driven 
into a cold world with the usual accompaniments, a bright green 
pig; nor did the paint disappear for many a long day. By the 
way, did she not exactly answer to Humpty Dumpty’s explanation 
of what a ‘f‘ Mome Rath ”’ was? As luck would have it, she met 
Pat Quin on her way home, and Pat, I regret to say, ‘‘ had the 
dhrink taken,’’ a thing that did occur at intervals, usually on 
Sunday morning after Mass. The sight of a ‘‘ Mome Rath” 
was too much for poor Pat. He “‘ let a yell,’’ followed by invo- 
cations to all the Saints, and fled incontinently for home, which he 
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failed to reach, falling instead into a wet ditch, whence he was 
eventually rescued by two of his daughters. 
Do you remember those lines in one of Lever’s novels ? 


“* Oh. Father Magan was a very fine man, 
But a bit of a rogue, a bit of a rogue. 
He was six-foot-two without stocking or shoe, 
And an illigant brogue, an illigant brogue.”’ 


Well, the ‘‘ P. P.,”’ or Parish Priest of Lahardane, whom I will 
call by that name though it really was something else, answered 
to that description not a little. No doctor in his senses would have 
ordered him a teaspoonful of whisky three times a day, as a doctor 
prescribed for poor Bob Martin when he was once ill, to the wrath 
of his nurse, who indignantly asked what was the use of a “ tay- 
spoonful of whisky wandhering about in a great wilderness of a 
man like that? ’’ Far am I from suggesting that Father Magan 
was given to drink—he was nothing of the sort—but he was very 
hospitable, and it was just as well for you if invited to his house 
not to try and drink level with him, or the result might have 
proved disastrous to yourself. He had a very distinct eye for a 
‘““harse,’’ and used to drive an uncommonly good looking grey, 
a fine mover. ‘‘ Ach, now!’’ he would say if you passed any 
complimentary remark on the animal. ‘‘ An’ phwats the sinse of 
a poor ould man like me driving a harse like this? Sure an’ he’s 
altogether too good for me, an’ I must sell him.’’ Yes, and if 
he did sell him it would have been at a fine price, too, as Doherty 
of Mullingar remarked of his fruit, or I am much mistaken. 
Common report had it—but common report is sometimes a liar— 
that some extremely useful ‘‘ leppers ’’ which used to win races in 
their turn were really his property, but I cannot affirm or contra- 
dict it. Anyhow, I feel pretty confident that any horses he did 
own would not be very bad ones. 

A very mixed up metaphor made use of in a sermon is 
attributed to Father Magan. He is quoted as having said in the 
course of it :—‘‘ So thin I say to ye, me friends, if ye should foind 
a shpark of the shpirit of righteousness in ye, juist wan toiny little 
shpark—wather it, me brithrin, wather it, and wan day it may 
grow up into a gra-ate flame! ”’ 

I believe, however, as a matter of fact, that this was really 
said by a well-known Chaplain to the Forces in Dublin. 

There was no doubt but that Father Magan exercised a very 
powerful influence over his flock, of which many instances might 
be given, but one will suffice. 

I mentioned before that my friend M———— had purchased 
Massbrooke, lock, stock and barrel, it may be truly said, for not 
only did he buy the furniture, but everything down to the fishing 
rods hanging on the wall, a bullet-hole in one of the windows, 
which had never been mended, more Hibernico, and a magnificent 
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specimen of the extinct Irish elk horns. It came about in due 
course in accordance with the provisions of one of the Land Acts 
that a revision of rents had to be made, and sooner than have the 
trouble of going to the Courts he made his tenants a very liberal 
offer of reduction, which they had the good sense to accept in 
spite of the love of “‘ taking the law,’’ innate in the Irish mind. 
At the proper time documents to this effect had to be signed, and 
it was necessary that this should be done in the presence of a 
magistrate or a P. P. M———, knowing Father Magan’s 
influence, elected to call in his services in case any difficulty should 
arise, and it was well that he did so, for when it came to signing, 
one of the tenants began to boggle about it, thinking perhaps the 
Courts might award him more, and if he had not signed there 
was no telling but that others might not have followed his example. 

Not for one moment, however, was Father Magan going to 
put up with such flagrant backsliding in one of his flock. 

““ Not sign, is it?’’ he exclaimed in a voice of thunder, and 
giving the man a terrible look. ‘* Not sign, is it when y’r land- 
lord, an Englishman, too, has given ye more generous terms than 
iver ye had before in all your born days? Not sign, is it, afther 
I’ve told yiz ‘tis for y’r good, and I have pasht my wordh to 
Misther M————?_ Sign at wanst, I tell viz, this very moment, 
or 

What the terrible alternative may have been cannot be 
related. Father Magan’s look and voice had been quite enough 
for the recalcitrant tenant, who meekly signed without another 
word, and there was no more trouble of any sort. 

These Irish Land Acts must be somewhat obscure, and par- 
ticularly the one in question. Somebody one day asked Lord 
Justice Walker the meaning of a certain clause of it. 

‘* There’s no man in Ireland understands that Act,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ except the Master of the Rolls, and he only understands 
the first clause! ”’ 

The clergyman of the Protestant Church at Crossmolina, 
which was the nearest one to us of that denomination, was quite a 
different sort of man to Father Magan, and as at least 95 per cent. 
of the inhabitants of Mayo are Catholics, his congregation cannot 
be a large one, which is, perhaps, just as well for him. Soon after 
our arrival at Cuilnakillew he did us the honour of calling upon 
us, accompanied by a not very attractive daughter. Conversation 
was somewhat halting. |My wife offered them tea, which was 
refused, and after a short time they rose to take their departure. 

“It’s very kind of you to drive such a long way to call on us,”’ 
she remarked. 

“Yes, it is a long way, a very long way, and a bad road,”’ 
was the reply in a melancholy and slightly aggrieved voice. ‘‘But 
then, vou see, I consider it my duty to call on all my Protestant 
parishioners.’ 
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| do not think our acquaintance ever went much farther than 
that. 

On the shore of Castle Hill Bay, also sometimes called 
Welsh’s Bay, there was a graveyard, which seemed at times to be 
used for other purposes besides burials. One afternoon Martin 
Traynor, from Knockfree on the other side, Brian’s father, unex- 
pectedly put in an appearance at our house. He did not seem to 
be quite the same as usual, and at first was somewhat reticent as 
to the reason of his advent. A little whisky, however, did him 
good, and then out came the reason. In some way or other it 
appeared that he had had some trifling lapse from the way of 
righteousness, and he had been ordered by his priest to do an act 
of penance, which consisted of saying a certain number of prayers 
on his knees so many times round his mother’s grave. Whether 
the priest was aware of the fact or not, Martin could not say, but 
at any rate there happened to be a good many nettles thereabouts, 
which made the act of penance distinctly more unpleasant than it 
otherwise might have been, and I am not at all sure but that 
Martin considered he had a bit of a balance in hand towards the 
next lapse. 

1 do not know whether it is still continued, but in my day 
there used to be held a regatta at the north-west end of Lough 
Conn, which was considered a very high festival. Everyone 
flocked there from miles round, Ballina sending a large contingent, 
and such crowds were there that it made one wonder where all the 
people came from as it was not a thickly populated countryside. 
Entire families turned up there, even in many cases to the pig, 
and it was a funny sight to see that worthy animal trotting after 
its pleasure seeking owner as friendly as a dog, and with a good 
deal better manners than the majority of Irish curs. ‘‘ Porther ”’ 
booths were there galore—there did not seem to be much difficulty 
in obtaining an occasional licence—and if I were asked, I should 
say ‘‘ porther ’’ and “‘ tay’ were the national drinks of the 
country, at any rate of Co. Mayo, though, of course, an occasional 
‘‘dhrap of the cratur’’ is welcomed. Also many and various 
games of chance, much beloved of Irishmen, which on an English 
race-course would have been, I imagine, strictly illegal, but at 
which the ‘‘ Polis,’’ with great impartiality, were trying their luck. 
One of these games exhibited a placard in large letters calling 
attention to its extreme fairness,—I forget its name—and certainly 
up to a point it was, also beautifully simple. All you had to do 
was to put a ball down a sort of tube and it ran down a spiral 
arrangement to the bottom, where was a board with six numbered 
holes in it. You staked your money on the chance of the ball 
finally alighting in the particular hole you fancied, the odds 
against which was given as three to one. Now as the true odds 
are five to one it is obvious that the bank had an advantage before 
which that at Monte Carlo sinks into utter insignificance, being no 
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less than 66 per cent. No one, however, appeared to see this, 
and they were perfectly content to stake, and generally lose, their 
money. 

The first intimation | had of this regatta was one summer, 
when my brother and I were staying at Garacloon. Paddy 
Halloran, our second boatman, asked us if we could give him a 
day off, in order that he might row in a race. The weather being 
hot, and the fishing bad, we made no demur to this, thinking also 
we should like to see the sport ourselves. 

‘* Shall you win, ”’ one of us asked. 

‘* Indade and Oi shall,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But mark what I tell 
viz. Sure if Oi don’t win Oi shall be second.”’ 

So on the appointed day we rowed across to the place where 
the regatta was held, and were fairly astonished at the crowd. 
For some reason or other we were a little late, and did not arrive 
till after the first race, which happened to be Paddy Halloran’s. 
That worthy had spotted us, and met our boat in a most excited 
condition. 

‘““ Sure, now, and what did Oi tell yiz?’’ he shouted. 

You won, then, Paddy, ”’ 

‘* Oi did not, but what did Oi tell viz? Wasn’t it meself 
that said if Oi didn’t win Oi should be second ? ”’ 

As he seemed quite content with his prophecy we congratu- 
lated him, and gave him some ‘ porther.’’ But on making 
enquiries we found there had been only two competitors, so we 
thought he was very easily satisfied. 

The sailing races were a failure, as there was no breeze, but 
there were other boat races, the main features of which were that 
each rower dipped his oar into the water just when it pleased him 
to do so, and without any reference to the man in front of him, 
frequently giving him a great dig in the back. Also it seemed 
to be a point of honour to shout at the top of their voices from 
start to finish, and how they had any breath left to finish at all 
passes comprehension. Then there were tugs of war with an 
equal amout of shouting, and directly any side showed signs of 
flagging it was freely stimulated to further exertions by a liberal 
use of whips applied by their partisans. 

‘“ Twas gra-ate shport entoirely,’’ was the universal comment, 
and it was at a late hour that the concourse and its pigs wended 
their way home, many of them at a great distance. I fancy, how- 
ever, that Paddy Halloran celebrated his “‘ victory,’’ or successful 
prophecy, if you prefer the expression, a little too freely, judging 
by his appearance next morning with a patch of plaster on his 

head. 

Ireland is a terrible country for rats. Attracted by the 
feeding of our poultry, they appeared in swarms, some of them 
monsters such as I never saw anywhere else. Shooting them was 
of no use at all, and it is no easy matter to trap them. So we were 
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obliged to have recourse to poison, and a nice time we had of it. 
Certainly we killed a vast number, but they had their revenge, a 
nasty, low-down trick, which nothing but a rat would have played. 
Our house itself was quite free from them, and we took care to lay 
the poison at a good distance from it. But not long afterwards 
we thought we detected a certain odour in one of the rooms, which 
soon developed into what can only be termed an appalling stench. 
There was nothing for it but to cut a hole in one of the inner 
walls, which proved to be hollow and of immense thickness, out 
of which Brian extracted no less than thirteen dead rats. It 
appeared they had found their way up an unsuspected drain which 
led into the wall, but what was the original object of it is quite 
impossible to imagine. One does not, as a rule, drain a wall, 
especially when it happens to be perfectly dry. 

Some friends of ours at a little distance had a very sporting 
way of dealing with rats which used to frequent their kitchen. 
The boys made some zinc slides to fit over the holes, which were 
connected with cords and pulleys, so that they could be let down 
from another room. These were left open, and soon after the 
servants had gone to bed they were let down, and, headed by their 
grandmother, they entered the kitchen with sticks and dogs, and 
had a great hunt. The boys said the old lady was as keen as any 
of them. 

| always was under the impression that sparrows were uni- 
versal in these islands—as well as elsewhere—but never a one did 
I ever see at Cuilnakillew nor anywhere near it. 

The climate, in the main, was delightful, to my thinking. 
Of course, it rained sometimes—I have known it do so for three 
days on end—but, after all, I do not fancy it rained oftener than. 
at other places. Still, no doubt, when “‘ it made a shower ’”’ it 
did so to some effect, and the amount that fell was considerable. 
As a proof of its mildness, I may say that I have seen open air 
hydrangeas in flower on the first of January, and a certain 
laburnam tree always blossomed in autumn as well as in the 
spring. Other ‘‘ aliburnams,’’ as Brian called them, did so too, 
sometimes, but that particular one never failed. 


Holiday Dry-Fly Fishing 


N. K. ROBERTSON. 


—.. fishermen regard the dry-fly much as revue goers look 

on Ibsen and the Highbrows. The art is expounded in 
such expensive brochures; and the miscellany of equipment, as 
displayed in the illustrations, rivals that of the White Knight. 
In point of fact, any average man can catch fish with the dry. -fly 
in hot summer weather, when no other lure could be used at all. 

To those who are not fishermen—and the object of this article 
is to inspire an interest in the breasts of the ‘‘ Come Inside ”’ 
opposition—the difference between ‘‘ wet’’ and ‘“‘dry’”’ fly 
fishing must be explained. With a wet fly you throw a cast of 
three or four flies down a rapid stream, holding it against the 
water in order to put an immediate drag upon the line and sink the 
flies. When a trout takes a fly he practically hooks himself 
on the tight line held at the reel. Thus your object is to cover 
as much water as possible. You may walk many miles in a day, 
usually going down stream, and fishing every likely reach within 
range. You will dismiss as unlikely the still, clear stretches, 
where, except when the surface is chopped by a breeze, you 
cannot work your flies without disturbing the water. 

The dry-fly is the reverse of this method. It is the art of the 
sniper marking his man, while the wet fly is the system of the 
barrage. Instead of fishing the river, you must wait for your 
fish to rise; and when the take is chancy you will grudge every 
fish that you put down by bad craft. The cast is made up-stream 
with a single fly, that is specially constructed to float; and it 
must be light and graceful, slack enough to allow the fly to drop 
gently on the surface. If the line be too taut on the water, when 
cast across stream, the current will carry the line down and the 
fly will be dragged through the water, causing a ripple on the 
surface, which frightens the fish. You must allow for this, 
where there is a tendency to drag, by leaving a margin of slack- 
ness near the fly. When the fish rises this slack has instantly 
to be countered by a sharp strike, in order to drive the hook into 
the fish’s mouth. The dry-fly rod is thus built stiff enough to 
whip up the surplus line. 

The typical dry fly stream runs through flat country affording 
long reaches of unbroken water, yet with sufficient stream to carry 
the fly over the trout. Ina hilly country the still reaches are so 
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dead that except in a strong breeze, or in the late evening the 
results will be disappointing. Many holiday makers will grudge 
the expense of learning to fish at the high rates charged on hotel 
or club waters, and they would be well advised to learn something 
of the business before actually attempting to fish. The best way 
is, of course, to watch a good fisherman at work, but if this 
cannot be managed, try to spend some hours by a river observing 
fish, noting where they rise, and, if possible, what they rise at. 
You will find this more profitable than mixing your observation 
with your rod practice, which is a knack best mastered apart. 
The man who has studied fish and their habits, and who has 
acquired an instinctive knowledge of his game, will get better 
bags in all conditions than the manual expert who judges fishing 
by throwing a long line in a certain classical manner. 

Therefore, take the walk first. The observation begins in 
the hall; note the hour and the barometer. Generally speaking, 
1 think that you will find more fish rising at noon or towards 
evening than between those hours; but the rise depends on the 
flies, the water, and the weather, and one cannot dogmatise about 
it. During the summer, fish like settled conditions, and rise best 
in dry spells, when the low water and bright sun make fishing 
difficult. Thundery weather is always bad, and the ideal summer 
day is that with a high glass and enough clouds to dull the glint 
of one’s gut on the water. A hot spell following a shower often 
brings out a particular hatch of flies, at which the take may be 
perfectly furious, and woe to the fisherman who cannot mark the 
pattern! At other times a rising fish may be tempted with 
various favourites, and if you fail to interest him the first or second 
time, you may put up a different quill or wingless hackle and 
catch him in the end. Prolonged rough weather is bad for fly 
fishing, as it stirs up the water and brings rich bottom feeding to 
the trout. 

Let us say that the river you have chosen is a clear chalk 
stream. Walk along it quietly, not too near the edge; although fish 
do not hear they are most sensitive to the tremour of a footfall, and 
are scared accordingly. If the stream holds grayling you will 
quickly recognise their grey colouring in distinction to the trout. 
This fresh water aristocrat has some peculiarities you should 
note. He is a free feeder, but not as lively a fighter as the trout, 
and not quite so shy; on the other hand, he is harder to hook, as 
his mouth is smaller and soft, all his teeth being placed in the 
gills. He is in season during the winter months, but may be 
caught in the summer also; when big he is thick and clumsy in 
line, and favours deader water than the active trout. For the 
rest of this article we shall treat with the trout only. 

After a little practice you will be able to spot the fish in the 
water. Watch the difference between a settled fish, lying in what 
he regards as his own holding, with a trout on the cruise—that 
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will dart away nervously, his course shown by a flitting wave 
before you have even seen him. The settled fish will generally 
snap at an odd fly, but the others only emerge for a general rise. 
he man who knows his river well will know these holdings ; the 
man who knows rivers will know where to look for them. Mark 
the channels between weeds; the capes in the bank around which 
the stream swirls lazily; spots where an overhanging bough 
shades the water; the point where a tributary stream silts up the 


KEEP THE POINT UP. 


bottom ; the wash behind the rock; the bay of flaggers in the dull 
water. There are other spots where you will not be able to see 
him, but where the fisherman looks for a rise. They lie by the 
edge of broken water or the tail of a pool with a rapid head. 

Now compare different rises: the business-like gulp of a big 
trout with the silly commotion of the troutlet. Sometimes a good 
rise is no more than a quiet bubble that barely rings the surface. 
In still water a fish that is on the feed may lie with his back just 
submerged, sucking down flies with reckless gluttony, and when 
so concentrated he is not easily put down; try and see what he is 
taking, and mark the flies on the water. Of all fishing accom-. 
plishments I think that this is the most difficult, as it requires 
considerable experience to identify the live fly with its tied equiva- 
lent, and if taken too seriously the attempt is tedious to a novice. 
At first it is sufficient roughly to note the size and colour, but to 
rely for patterns on local advice. 

During your walk particularly note what frightens fish. 
Your shadow is as bad as your substance; and when the bank 
is high you cannot go near the brink without provoking a panic. 
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If you are actually in the water you are hardly noticed at ail, 
but wading is rare in these narrow streams. In the dry weather 
there is often an exposed edge below the bank, where you may 
stand; and although quite unprotected in front,/if your outline 
be blocked you may avoid detection. 

Before you end your walk note another point, especially if 
the river be strictly preserved and a limit fixed for the size of 
trout that may be killed. Watch a clear pool where you can see 
some stationary fish, and note their colour. The majority will 
be a natural green,—speckled if Loch Leven, rayed if rainbow ; 
but among these you will see some dark brown fish, conspicuous 
from afar, their original camouflage abandoned. These are trout 
that have lost condition from rough handling ; probably they were 
thrown back when small; possibly they were knocked about if 
hatched artificially. Although such fish may be worth catching, 
they will never regain trué condition or colour, and their a 
should warn the angler first not to hook small fish at all, af. 
he does, to atone for the accident by unhooking the troutlet “with 
the same discretion that he would use in handling a. porcelain 
teacup. A breeder has told me that an injudicious pinch of the 
glands behind the gills will permanently destroy condition and 
disorder the system by which the pigment-ef a-trout is controlled. 

If this short walk has inspired you with an interest in the 
river, now learn to handle the rod. If*you™ ‘can. do so, start by 
borrowing instead of buying. Personal bias is so strong that it 
is discover one’s own requirements, -not to start with 
an expensive outlay. Let-the rod be light, nine to ten feet long, 
and the stiffer the better. The reel should be nicely baianced, and 
if you cannot get a tapered line, choose one that is on the heavy 
side, and grease it before fishing, as if the reel line floats it is 
easier to pick it off the water. Start practice with a short line, 
and tie a small tuft of grass or a bit of feather to the end. How- 
ever entertaining you may appear to the irreverent, you will at 
first learn more on a lawn than on a river; it is easier to raise the 
line from the grass, and you can pace the length you succeed in 
controlling. Casting cannot be learnt by diagram or treatise. I 
have suggested to a priggish instructor that he should apply his 
own principles when using his left hand, whereon the grass 
tuft hit him in the eye. The essence of the knack is to make the 
rod bend, to give the line time to describe a full figure at the 
back cast, and, above all, to keep the point of the rod from sinking 
behind the shoulder. For the rest it is like blowing a horn— 
‘* And the few that can blow it is born to the art, just the same 
as a poet.’’ It is helpful to lay a teacup on the ground and by 
casting at it to concentrate on direction. You will find the false 
casts, necessary to keep the fly dry when fishing, a help in gaug- 
ing distance and accuracy at practice. 

Once you can master a fairly long cast, try drawing in line 
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with the left hand before picking up; hold this line during the 
back action, and at the last moment, just before the cast is made, 
raise the butt and dip the point of the rod so that the loose line 
““ shoots ”’ through the rings and adds distance to your cast. This 
dodge has the double advantage of enabling you to lift a longer 
line neatly out of the water, and to gain length. Further, if you 
are fishing among trees, there is less danger of getting fouled 
than with the full length of your line behind. 


‘€ SHOOTING ”’ THE LINE. 


Now the first day, if it is to be on hotel or club water, you 
will be told the limit under which you may not keep fish, and 
your best plan will be to mark the length on the handle of your 
net. Next, provide yourself with some local flies; any good firm 
will give you advice, and don’t bewilder yourself by getting 
too many. From the same firm learn how to adjust your reel, 
tie on your fly and attach your cast. You will need half-a-dozen 
best tapered casts. Landing net, basket and fly-box should be as 
simple as possible. You will also require a little oil bottle or 
oiled rag with which to touch up your fly that it may float the 
longer. 

You are now at the river, and have agreed to fish a certain 
reach before lunch and to change later with the other rod. Unlike 
the long walk which you take with the wet fly, you may only cover 
a few hundred yards on a good dry-fly reach. Once you have 
put up, look about for a rise. A man who is used to a river will 
see fish rising because he will know where to look for them; or 
he will be able to mark a fish in the water and perhaps interest 
him enough to get a rise, without first seeing him take the natural 
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fly. Ona really bad day there is nothing for it but to wait for a 
rise to crop up or to go home. You are unlikely to fluke anything 
if fish are off their feed, and cast practising is bad manners on 
preserved water. 

However, let us say that fish are taking. Choose a likely 
rise and carefully mark the spot by a point on the bank opposite. 
Next, make up your mind how and where you will approach him, 
remembering that the shorter you fish the more you will kill. 
Always try for him with an up-stream cast unless blocked by 
some obstacle ; approaching him down stream you are more easily 
seen, the fly will probably drag, and if the trout does rise there 
is a tendency to strike the fly out of his mouth. Aim for the fly 
to pitch a few inches above and a shade on the near side of the 
fish. If the fly falls beyond him he will probably see the gut, 
and get shy. It is often well to make a trial cast well short 
of him in order to note the current, and avoid the drag; you 
will thus have gauged the distance, and may try for him in 
earnest. If you have given him a fair chance to see the fly, wait 
till he has risen naturally before trying him again, and do not 
spoil him by offering him the same fly more than twice. If you 
fail to rise him yourself, try to leave him without scaring him 
away. You, or someone else, may do better later on. 

Now you have made a good cast. The fly is floating 
daintily, and the curl of gut is away from the fish. Down it comes 
to where he rose—and there is another flop at your own fly! 
Strike neatly, but not wildly—the action is no more than a quick 
pluck of the wrist, intended to drive the hook into the fish, not to 
haul the fish out of the water. If you draw in line by hand while 
the fly floats down, you will be able to strike the quicker; if you 
meet this slack merely by raising the point of your rod your 
position will be less favourable. 

“In him!” 

The strike has held, and the rod in your hand becomes a live 
thing, pulsating with energy. The great thing now is to keep 
an even bend on the rod. Don’t fear being too hard on him; 
for the play of the rod will regulate the strain, and if you give 
him slack line you may lose him. Hold the butt upright; if the 
fish wants more line he will draw it from the reel; if the rod 
straightens, take in more line till it is bent again. Usually you 
will have some loose line in your hand at the time of striking, 
and if he is not big you may pull him in without getting him on to 
the reel at all. But if he is a fighter the sooner you can reel up the 
loose line the better ; and all the time keep opposite and over him. 
A sideways strain may tear the fly out of his mouth, and if you 
let a trout take out a lot of line in a down-stream rush, without 
following him yourself, he is liable to unhook himself when he 
turns. A big fish often forces you to run inland by darting 
under your own bank. The moment you have hooked your fish 
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take in the general position and the danger points; in the water 
there are weeds, snags, and rocks; on the bank trees and fences. 
Rather than get into trouble you must risk being too hard. Before 
he gains the weed or snag raise your butt and lift his head out of 
the water; it is less strain than an under-water pull; and once on 
the surface you may drag him out of danger. I have hauled a 
good trout across a bank of weeds before he had time to get his 
nose down. 


THE ORDINARY FINISH. 


Once you have him nicely played out, reconnoitre for a good 
place to net him; the bank should be low and clear, and it is 
worth while to steer him quite a long way to get a suitable place. 
If the landing place be bad, there is always a likelihood that you 
may touch your line with the net, when making a nervous snatch 
at the fish under water. It is always bitter to lose a fish, but once 
you have viewed him under your own bank and the net is ready, 
the bitterness becomes anguish. You hold the dead rod and 
watch the limp line, the taunting fly and you remember : 


““ Nor all your piety nor wit 
Can lure him back. ”’ 


But this fish is to be landed. You have submerged your 
net, if he sees it he will make a frantic dart to elude its embrace; 
and you are careful to draw in the last yards of line of hand to 
allow for a sudden rush and jump—the jump you will meet by 
dipping the point of your rod. Above all, you will not draw in 
the knot connecting your cast through the top ring. You have 
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played him to your feet: take the rod in your left hand and raise 
it: once his head is out of the water swing him in to you and slip 
the net under his belly. ; 

I envy you the sensation if it be your first good trout; but do 
not, in your excitement, tread on your rod. Bi 

The obsequies are neat and quick, and you must get to work 
again fast; for the rising moments are as valuable’as anything 
in time. Before you try for your next fish wash your fly 
thoroughly, flick, dry, and oil it; if it does not float, you must 
mount another, and leave the victor on ‘your hat to dry. 

Whether your return in the evening be triumphant or 
depressed, do not go to bed until you have laid out your line to 
dry and hung your rod carefully-in its case. 

This is but a brief attempt to help and forewarn, from know- 
ledge gained by the losing of many fish. Any such sketch must 
be inadequate, for of all the classic sports that with the light rod 
and the fairy tackle is the most individual and temperamental. 
Anybody can appreciate the captured salmon, with its noble 
length of silver flank; but the speckled trout is a slight souvenir 
to lay on the fishmonger’s slab. The joy of the quest is incom- 
municable, but for those susceptible to the charm there will be 
joy in the anticipation of the sport that is to follow and delight 
in the remembrance of the lucky days behind. 
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Sport Scrapiana 


Doubtless there are no more tender-hearted people than those 
to be found amongst owners of cage birds. Protests have, however, 
lately been made against the practice of depriving wild things of 
their freedom. A correspondent writes that ‘‘a caged bird may live 
for over twenty years and sing for the greater part of that time; 
but this does not alter the fact that the owner is showing more than 
twenty years of selfish and unnatural feeling towards a_ helpless 
creature.”’ 

The view expressed may gain some adherents; on the other hand 
it may be urged that many cage birds appear to afford every possible 
evidence that they are happy and contented. This may surely be 
judged from the manner in which a canary will hop chirping about 
his cage, and if born in captivity he knows nothing of freedom. It 
may be suspected that parrots, cockatoos, ‘‘ love birds,’’ and some 
others intensely enjoy their lot as prisoners. But a captive skylark, 
for instance, is a deeply pathetic object. Everything seems to depend 
upon what bird is caged. 


It is curious to note what differences of opinion exist as to the 
manner in which rabbits should be fed. Not long since a successful 
breeder of rabbits wrote to denounce the idea very commonly held 
that tame rabbits required no water, and others joined in the 
denunciation. On the other hand a recent correspondent of Country 
Life stated in his letter, ‘“‘I give my rabbits no bran, no water, but 
all kinds of field and vegetable garden produce (waste); hay made of 
lawn mowings, grasses, cabbage leaves, and half to three-quarters 
of an ounce of poultry oats per day.’’ The truth seems to be that 
if rabbits can constantly obtain sufficient moisture from their food 
they can do without water in their hutches, but it may be suspected 
that the water is desirable to make things safe. 


& & 


A question has been asked—in vague phraseology—in the House 
of Commons as to ‘‘ the number of golf courses in Scotland which 
Country Agriculture Committees suggested should be ploughed up 
and which the Board of Agriculture for Scotland refused to sanction 
or insist upon.’ The answer was that out of nine recommendations 
the Board had agreed to seven and refused to sanction two. 


Whether Tigris salmon to any extent rival the edible qualities 
of British fish is not generally known. That these Mesopotamian 
salmon are monsters appears from an accouat of the taking of two, 
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one caught by Arabs, the other bombed. The former, described as 
a ‘* beautiful Tigris salmon,’’ weighed 100 lb., was 5 ft. 33 ins. long 
and 33% ins. in girth. The girth of the second was precisely the 
same, but his weight just under 100 Ib., and his length 5 ft. 3 ins. 


& & 


Severe disappointment has been occasioned by the announcement 
that meetings under National Hunt Rules will not be allowed during 
the winter. Mr. Frank Bibby, in acknowledging on behalf of the 
Stewards of the National Hunt Committee the communication from 
the Board of Trade, expresses the anxiety of ‘‘ the whole steeplechase 
community’’ to support the Government in every possible way; but 
adds a sincere hope that ‘‘ as the National Hunt season is so far 
distant events may happen which will allow of a reconstruction.”’ 


& & 


A discussion lately occurred in an officers’ mess as to whether a 
galloping horse has at any time all four feet off the ground? In reply 
the New English Dictionary is quoted. Therein it is stated that the 
gallop is ‘‘ the most rapid movement of the horse (occasionally of 
other quadrupeds) in which in the course of each stride the animal 
is entirely off the ground with the legs flexed under the body.”’ 
This surely agrees with the sensation of every horseman who has 
ridden at a gallop, though instantaneous photography long’ since 
showed conclusively that the conventional idea of the pace as depicted 
by all artists of the earlier period was altogether incorrect. 


& & 


Every cricket season brings curious results. In a recent match 
between Eton and Charterhouse the latter side were all out for an 
aggregate of 13, including four extras. No batsman made more 
than two runs, one made a single, six made nothing. In all 264 
runs were scored for 30 wickets, but of these four players made 196 
between them. As there were eleven extras it will be seen that 
twenty-nine individual innings, including three not-outs, produced 
only 57 runs, an average of under two runs an innings. 


& & 


The Fishing Gazette is responsible for the following story. A 
lady at Chirnside, Berwickshire, who had bought a cod fish from a 
dealer, found, on cleaning it, a blue enamel brooch marked with 
lettering and a number. An Edinburgh lady identified the brooch as 
belonging to her little girl, who lost it while on a holiday at Elie, 
Fife. The brooch has been returned to its owner. The odds against 
the recovery of a brooch swallowed by a cod fish must be incalculable. 


& & 


The big fish captured on the rod last year make a brave show, 
the most notable specimens including a 52 lb. Tay salmon, a 12 Ib. 
Lough Derg trout, the English record roach of 3 Ib. 10 0z., a 45% lb. 
Irish pike, a princely Test grayling of 32 Ib., and aldermanic perch 
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of 44 lb. from the Land o’ Cakes, and a Brobdingnagian gudgeon of 
2 oz. 11 drms. These are fish which will be read of with interest at 
the front. They speak volumes for river preservation and the other 
good work which has been carried on by anglers. 


& & 


In the present dearth of skilful jockeys, Carslake, a new comer, 
has speedily taken a leading place, and is fortunate as having secured 
an engagement with such a strong stable as that over which Mr. 
George Lambton presides. Carslake, it appears, was further fortunate 
in having been able to reach England at all. He was in Austria 
when the war broke out, and escaped from that country into Rumania 
disguised as an engine driver. 


& & 


A correspondent writes :—‘‘A Leicestershire breeder has had a 
very remarkable experience with one of his shire mares. She is five 
years old, and has just had her third foal. Her first was a fine colt, 
but the second was a severe disappointment, although she was mated 
with the same stallion. The foal was perfect in body and limbs, but 
it had a pig’s head, with penetrating eyes and a big snout. He was 
strongly urged to use another sire for the third, but he determined to 
mate her again with the same horse. This he did, and this season’s 
foal is a fine colt. | He accounts for the misfortune attending the 
second foal by the fact that there was a big old sow running in the 
field where she had a feeding trough, where the mare used to go and 
share the pig’s rations. On one of these occasions the breeder feels 
certain the old sow in her anger must have suddenly attacked the 
mare and given her a severe fright at a critical period. Hence the 
monstrosity. The third foal by the same sire confirms his conviction 
in this respect.’’ 


By W. H. BERRY. 


Sunbeam Aircraft 

Because of the Defence of the Realm Act it is not advisable 
to speak of many great factories wherein our aircraft is being built 
in any great detail. Many people are of the opinion that more 
publicity would do greater good, by interesting our own workers 
in the war, than any corresponding gain which the enemy could 
possibly secure out of the information. Those unacquainted, 
however, with the many technicalities of the situation, can have 
little idea what extraordinary care is needed. A great war may be 
won or lost by the publication of some apparently valueless 
phrase. There is one classic instance given in the history of the 
Franco-German war, for example, and | remember how, when the 
present war was some three years or so younger, putting up a 
vigorous protest at the Press Bureau because permission to publish 
an apparently harmless group of soldiers ‘‘ Somewhere in 
France ’’ was refused. It was, I think, Colonel Adams who asked 
me if my paper was under the impression that the desired permis- 
sion was refused for any but a perfectly good reason. 

didn’t know.”’ 

““ Very well, then,’’ said the Censor. ‘‘ Don’t be foolish. 
Asa matter of fact, the Germans would be able to extract valuable 
information from that picture from (a) the shoulder straps of the 
men, (b) their boots, and (c) the details of their equipment.”’ 

One needs to be careful, you see. 

So now to the Sunbeam activities. The famous Sunbeam 
cars are still being made to the official order, but details of their 
making are withheld. Before the war broke out the company was 
already interested in aircraft engines. In 1912 Mr. Louis Coatalen 
had designed and built an eight-cylindered water cooled unit-—an 
adaptation of his famous racing car engine—which was rated 
110 h.p., had a bore of 80 m.m., a stroke of 150 m.m., and which, 
in the air, proved eminently satisfactory. The designer went over 
to Paris and bought a Farman bi-plane for the purpose of testing 
the engine in actual service. Before anything could really be 
done, however, the war came, and the Admiralty was soon making 
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arrangements to take over the whole of the Sunbeam aircraft 
engine output. The first delivery made by the company consisted 
of 40 engines of the eight-cvlinder tvpe. Mr. Coatalen had not 
been content to rest on his laurels—the company’s racing success 
had not been so gained; and although the ‘‘ 8 ’’ had done so well 
in the air and as a car unit—the Packard Motor Car Company of 
America bought the car in question, took it over to the States, 
and did some extraordinary record-breaking with it (the best 
British effort was 107.9 miles in the hour)—another engine, this 
time a ‘‘ twelve’’ was already in hand. Within three months ot 
the declaration of war these bigger engines of 225 h.p. were being 
delivered to the Admiralty. 

The next step was the building of the 18-cylindered Sunbeam 
units which, for all practical purposes, may be called the 500 h.p. 
type. These have done exceedingly well in the big seaplanes. 
So well, indeed, that when our Authorities grasped the simple fact 
that Germany had to be bombed out of her skin from the air, 
and that the most efficient engines were needed in great number 
in order that so satisfactory an ending could be brought about, 
they began fitting Sunbeam engines in the famous Handley-Page 
bombers. Some of the latest and biggest of our bombing aircraft 
have several of these units fitted—detailed figures are purposely 
avoided—but the total power developed may be roughly guessed at 
as, say, well in the neighbourhood of 2000 h.p. Very broadly, 
also, I may say that there is a new Sunbeam engine in hand— 
something like 50 per cent. better than its predecessors—which 
weighs less than 2 Ib. per horse-power developed. In this matter 
of weight for power, a vitally important matter in long-distance 
air work, we had the enemy well beaten before. _Now——! 
Well, you will see. Also one of the most important engineering 
concerns in the U.S.A. have acquired the rights to manufacture, 
and, no doubt very soon the numbers of such engines available 
for the annoying of the Boche will be—satisfactory. 


Air v Water-Cooled Aircraft Engines 

I am told that the Boche has been trying out air-cooled 
engines again in some of his fast fighting ’planes. So far, how- 
ever, the rumour remains—rumour. Each type of engine had its 
advantages. The air-cooled rotary shows up well on the light, 
fast fighting craft, which need a high “‘ceiling,’”’ great manoeuvr- 
ing powers, and which are only up for an hour or two at a 
time, never operaiing very far from a base. Their peculiar dis- 
advantages are an abnormal thirst for petrol and oil, and a some- 
what lower efficiency compared with the water-cooled units. These 
latter are undoubtedly superior for the heavier and long-distance 
jobs. They can go on for much longer without need of overhaul, 
mechanically they are sounder and more efficient, and, most 
important of all, they are, as aircraft goes, economical in both oil 
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and petrol. Carburation presents peculiar difficulties in aircraft 
engines. Within the space of a minute the unit may be required 
to work at 20,000 or 500 ft.—a sudden dive will do it—and so widely 
varying a temperature, leaving out the question of atmospheric 
pressure, gives the designer pause. For this reason alone the 
future seems to lie more with the water-cooled engine for aircraft, 
for carburation does not, with these, seem so perfectly hopeless. 
One important point: for the most part an aircraft unit runs at its 
more efficient speed all the time. The car engine does not. Just 
think what would happen if the ordinary car engine were given 
full throttle for a 200-hours’ run! And then what a light and 
delicate construction an aircraft engine is in comparison! Still, 
we are gradually overcoming the troubles. Air mastery belongs to 
us equally with that of the seas. 


Postwar Car Costs 

A correspondent makes an interesting point: ‘‘ Why,’ he 
asks, ‘* should we be agreeable to pay double, and more than 
double, for practically everything, but calmly talk about expect- 
ing to buy cars either for approximately the pre-war prices or 
something rather less ? ”’ 

On the face of it the thing does seem rather unreasonable. 
Conditions, however, have changed very greatly. We built in 
rather an extravagant way—that is, many firms built several types 
of car and changed their designs yearly—an extremely costly job— 
before the war, and for a restricted market. During the war many 
concerns have increased their manufacturing resources very 
greatly. These are looking forward to building several times as 
many cars in a year as ever they did before. In this matter they 
have no choice unless some other manufacturing opening for 
plants and premises can be found, or half the factory shut down. 
In addition, they will be more self-contained, and most of the parts 
for the cars, which will be of the ‘‘ one model ”’ type, will be made 
in the factory instead of being bought outside. No variation from 
standard will be allowed; orders for lighting-sets, engine-starters 
and other such components which do go to outside firms, will be | 
in five, ten, and even in twenty thousand batches, with a corre- 
sponding heavy reduction in cost. The same thing will apply to 
the purchasing of all raw material, and the installation of much 
modern, full-automatic and labour-saving machinery will help. 
Of course, the cost of labour, the price of raw materials, questions 
of priority in supply, tariffs, and so on and so forth will exercise a 
great influence on the selling costs of the post-war cars. It is 
because these things are so uncertain that no manufacturer cares 
to commit himself to any definite statement as to future costs. 
But it may be taken as certain that big markets will be looked for 
in the future and, no matter what the rate of wages may be, if 
the car that before the war could be sold for £275 or £350 is going 
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Born 1820— 
still going strong. 


JOHNNIE WALKER: “A prophet is without honour in his own country.” 


AMATEUR STRATEGIST: “Nonsense! I prophesied your success years 


ago and see how everyone agrees with me.” 
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to cost £550 or £700 the market will be so restricted that not 
one half of the factories will be able to keep going. Even in 
America, where wages for years have been almost twice as high on 
the whole as in this country, and where living in general has been 
proportionately high, cars have cost less than in England, and 


for the same reasons that will give us reasonably-priced post- 
war vehicles. 


Cars for Overseas 


A striking letter from a coffee planter named Hill, who is 
located at Santa Ana, Republic of Salvador, in Central America, 
reached me the other week. He was kind enough to bear out my 
often repeated contention that there are thousands of would-be 
owners in oversea countries who would prefer to buy and use 
English-built cars if our makers would only make some sort of 
an attempt to suit local requirements. I have no intention of 
covering the whole ground again on this occasion. The point at 
issue is that some of our makers are building excellent machines 
which they do not even trouble to bring to the notice of overseas. 
buyers. My correspondent said in his letter: ‘* . . . The most 
likely car for these countries | have read about is the Napier 
Colonial, but they cannot ship cars until things straighten out 
there (in Europe).’’ Now that, in my opinion, is one of the finest 
tributes to British enterprise in this direction that has come to my 
notice for many a long day. It demonstrates, in the first place, 
that the Napier people have taken the trouble to find out what 
Colonial conditions are like. Secondly, it shows that, having 
made an honest attempt to build a car suited for work in those 
conditions, they have done something to bring the fact before the 
notice of potential buyers. Mark what the planter says: ‘‘ Read 
about ’’—there’s the-pith of the thing. The Napier concern is to 
be congratulated. Would for the Empire’s sake that the example 
set were more widely followed. 


Women Drivers and the Future 


There is no question now about the suitability of women to 
car, commercial motor (of the lighter types), and motor-cycle 
driving. Already the Government is employing some thousands, 
and, as everyone can see for himself in the streets of most big 
towns, the women are doing the work quite well. In a few years 
they will have acquired a ‘‘ mechanical ’? sense—or a sense of 
have gone on to the push-cycle, typewriter and sewing-machine 
mechanics, whichever the reader prefer. The Royal Automobile 
Driving Test statistics are illuminating in this matter of women 
drivers. In 1915 there were 784 women entrants; 1916 showed an 
increase to 1,459, and last year there were 1,513 up for the tests. 
They tell me at the club that so far this year’s figures point to an 
even greater increase. Every now and again I get letters—mostl+ 
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from women readers—asking if schools of driving are to be recom- 
mended. The answer is that: ‘‘ Some is and some is’nt.’’ Those 
demanding heavy fees and talking of remunerative positions at a 
later date should be avoided. I should say that £3 3s. to £5 5s. 
is an ample sum for a short course of driving lessons. If tuition 
in the mechanism of the car is required, and lectures and theory 
classes taken—the course extending over some weeks—naturally 
the cost will vary between ten and twenty-five guineas. 
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A National 
Watchword 


OAL is everything to us”—says Mr. Lloyd 
George. ‘Coal is the most terrible of 
enemies and it is the most potent of friends.” 


And yet we are draining our by no means inex- 
haustible coal reserves at so prodigal a rate that a 
very conservative estimate puts the possible saving 
at 50 million tons annually. 


Reform in our methods of fuel consumption is 
essential if in the years to come, when we are 
paying for the war and are striving to maintain 
supremacy over our commercial rivals, we are still 
to enjoy the blessing of cheap and plentiful coal 
upon which our past material prosperity has been 


largely founded. 


“Save Coal” should be a national watchword in 
the Economy Campaign—with, as only second in 
importance, ‘‘Use Gas Instead” wherever it is 
available, and then with the strictest economy. 


Fuil particulars as to the economy and 
efficiency of gaseous fuel for industrial 
and domestic use altke can be obtained 

on application to the Secretary 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 1 
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Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appzar in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. Football. 
HUNTING (Badminton Library), By His G : 
THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
etc. with and 54 illustrations Evers and C, E. Hucu Davies. Postage 6d. 
text, Postage THE? TBALLER. On the N 
THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN.” By W. Dixow. 
PRACTICAL HINTS FOR HUNTING NOVICES. By 
. By CHARLES 
RicHARDsoN. Postage 3d. . Fishing. 
THE og (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By Tuomas F. 
Dace, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. FISHING epigrrg Library). By H. CHoLMONDELEY- 
RED DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History PENNELL, 
by the Rev. H. A. MacpHeErson; Deer Stalking by Vol. 1 iighiose er Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
CAMERON LocuiEL : Stag Hunting by Viscount ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. 
engi Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 


0 illustrations. Postage 6d. and numerous illustrations of the Tackle, etc. 
wid, IN AFRICA. By Dents D. Postage 6d. 


THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By a sii A. E. 
t By G. GaTHOoRNE-Harpy. With chapters on The Law 
a of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Penn*nt 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 


P THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By a GRACE THE 
RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library’. By CaprTain 


’ Duke oF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
RoBert WEIR, J. Moray Brown. T. F. Dace. Breeding of Trout by Col. N. .Constance, 
Tue Late Duke oF Beaurort, THE EArt oF and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
meee AND BERKSHIRE, etc, ion 26 plates 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
an trat the t 
RACING. AND 'STEEPLECHASING PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin 
By Tue Eart oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. SENIOR (" Redspinner "' formerly Editor of the 
W. G. Craven, Tue Hon, F. LAWLEY, ARTHUR Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
Coventry and aeeee E. T. Watson. With W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postag Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. : 
BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA = 
a by the Late G. Bruce Rowe. Edited BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. 
lliam Allison. Postage 9d. 
THE hag Tables showin their Successes 
KLYN. Postage 1/- D 
REGISTER OF THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. By F.M.P, Ogs. 


Postag 


By Joun 


e 6d. 
DRIVING (Badminton Library). By His Grace Tue MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Ler, F.Z.S. 
12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. Profusely illustrated by ArTHUR WARDLE. 


4 Postage 8d. 

y Francis Ware. Illustrated (postage) MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 

Major R. S. Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
ace early 500 photographs. plans Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 

and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
éraphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Golf : Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 

“a Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 

GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hutcuin- Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
SON, etc. With five plates and 54 illustrations — Greyhound, The —_———-. The Chow 

in the text. Postage 6d 6 ow. Illustrated. Postage 6d . ae aia 
MPLETE GOLFER. By Harry Vanvon. THE TERRIER. Rawpon B. Lee. Illustrated 

Postage 6d. hes 10 by ARTHUR WARDLE. Postage 5d. 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


MeRare Sporting Books. Surtees Hillingdon Hall Ist. Edition 
m.+ 4s.: Foxhounds. Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.; Scrope’s Deer 
Stalking, Ist. Edition 1838, £4 4s.; Buxton’s Short Stalks, 
vols., £2 2s.. 1892-98; 


Sport and Life in Hunting Grounds of Western 

America and British Columbia by W. A. Baillie Grohman 1900, 
15s.; Large Game Shooting in Thibet, the Himalayas, Northern 
and Central India by Brigadier General A, A. A. Kinloch 1892. 
25/-; Trees: A Woodland Note-book by Rt. Hon. Sir H. Max- 
. beautifully illustrated Edit-de-Luxe 1915 (pub..45/- net.) 
25/-; Life and Habits of the Badger by J, F. Blakebcrough and 
Sir A. E, Pease, illustrated 1914, 10/6; Mr. Spinks and his 


founds by F. M. Lutyens illustrated, 10/6; The Salmon Fly; ~ 


How to Dress It and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely 
Tauntons 


£5 12s 6d.; Letters to Young Shooters by Sir R. Payne-Gallwey. 
1896, 21/-; Folkard’s The Wild-Fowler, 3rd. Edition, illustrated 
1875, 30/-. The Fly Fisher’s Entomology by A. Ronalds, 1856, 
18/-- BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 


SECONDHAND GUNS & Rifles.—Largest stock in London. 
Double Express and Big Game Rifles, all bores. also High 
Velocity Cordite Rifles by Holland, Purdey, Gibbs, Grant, Rigby, 
&c. Rook Rifles. large assortment, all bores in stock. Splendid 
selection of Hammer, Hammerless and Ejector Guns by Purdey, 
Grant, Westley Richards, Lancaster, Greener, Lang. &c. Print- 
ed list of about 500 weapons post free.— Witt1am Evans(from 
J. Purdey and Son), 63 Pall Mall London. S.W. 


SHETLAND Ponies.—A large selection well-trained, quiet 
Ponies, for children and harness. all culours and heights, 30 in. to 


42in,. at moderate prices, carriage paid.—G. STEPHEN, Braehead, 
Ferryhill, Aberdeen 


CHILDREN'S Ponies.—Mrs. ‘ igby has thoroughly reliable 
ones for riding or harness, from 9 hands to 13,3. Shetland 
FS ee also supplied. Week's trial given.—Over Hall, Winsford, 

eshire. 
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RIDE or Drive Mare, five years, 14, 3}. up to 13st. 7lb. carries 
a lady, being hunted, good jumper and hack, fast, sound ; photo; 
65 guineas.—N, CrowDer, Partney Grange. Spilsby. 


Street, Birmingham. 


GUNS 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
iculars apply to HOLLAND & HOLLAND Ltp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, W. 


SPANIELS, Retrievers. Setters & Pointers, perfectly trained, 
can be tried here or had on trial on my usual terms, All breeds 
of Terriers, house trained, and a few to gun and ferrets. Stud 
Dogs and Puppies. Booklet on application.—WinTon SMITH, 
The Beeches, Boreham Wood, Herts, Elstree Station, M.R. 
Telephone, 3 Elstree, 


THE SPORTSMAN, ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT. 


three years’ work by about 350 of the leading authorities of the day. 
on every sport, and is much more than a splendid work of reference ; 


Tite ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT is the only book of its kind in any language. 


from cover to cover. 


It is the result of 
It is a thoroughly practical book 
it is a book to be read 


No matter what particular sport the reader is interested in, he will find it written by a recognised authority, 


and in an exhaustive way. 
handled by a single author. 


In many cases the subject of an article has been considered too large to be 
Thus, Angling, there are atout 100 pages devoted to all classes of fishing. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS, of which there are over 2,000, make ‘a Picture Gallery of Sport and Wild 


Life ; ” among them are many beautifully-coloured plates by Archibald Thorburn, Frank Calderon, and 
E. Caldwell. Other Illustrations are chiefly taken from actual photographs. 


COMPLETE IN 4 HANDSOME ROYAL 8vo. VOLUMES, PERFECTLY NEW SET, ISSUED IN 
1911, AND PUBLISHED AT £3: 3: ONET OFFERED FOR 16/6 PER SET. 
Also in a stronger binding, with leather backs and gilt edges, for 21/- 


A LIST OF SOME OF THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES TREATED: 
ANGLING. BIG GAME SHOOTING. SHOOTING. 


Fly Fishing Armenian Sheep Principles of 

ishi: Punt Shooting 
Salmon Fishing 


Elephant Grouse 
Spinning and Trolling coin Giraffe Partridge Shooting and 
Bottom Fishing 


Hi tamus Rearing 
Indian Angling Lion Pheasant Shooting and 
arp: ishi inoceros Sea Lion a 
Sea Fishing &e. Tiger c., &e. Wildfowl &c., &e. 
Aeronautics. Billiards. Butterfly and Moth Collecting. Decoys. Deerstalking. Dogs. 
Hunting. Racing. Riding. Rifle Shooting. Yach 
THE BOOK AT A GLANCE: OVER 300 SPORTS. OVER 1,870 PAGES. OVER 2, K 
OVER 400 ARTICLES. 21 COLOURED PLATES. OVER 350 CONTRIBUTORS. ABOUT 1,000,000 WORDS 


WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street E., Liverpool. 
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nan, 3 vols., 1861, £3 3s.; Whitaker's Deer Parks and Paddocks ee 
England, 1892, £3 3s.; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing 1854, £3 3s,: 
Che British Thoroughbred Horse by Wm. Allison illusirated HORSES 
1887 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS & FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


BRANCHES. 

49 -MOORGATE STREET-EC 
145-CANNON STREET - - 
-45-QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
16-LONDON STREET EC 


BRANCHES 
42-OLD BROAD STREET EC . 
99 
103-STRAND-W:C 


17 -BILLITER STREET EC. 
66:CHEAPSIDE - 


127-HIGH HOLBORN: 


STROPPING 
MACHINE 


‘12/6. 


17 BILLITER STREET: LONDON-EC 
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SHORTAGE OF PAPER 


The 
BADMINTON 


Magazine 


NEW GOVERNMENT! ORDER 


We wish again to call special attention to the order which 
has been made stopping the supply of Magazines on the “Sale 
or Return” System, rendering it necessary that an order should 
be given toa newsagent for a copy of The Badminton Magazine 
to be delivered regularly every month, or by subscribing direct 


and receiving it by post. 

As all our readers should attend to this at once, we append 
an Order Form which should be filled up and left with a news- 
agent or sent to this office. We urge those who have not already 
given in their order for the regular supply of The Badminton 


Magazine to fill up this form immediately. 


12 tr 12 


shillings months 
post free 
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Badminton Subscription Form 
To the Publisher of “The Badminton Magazine.” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Pleasé send “The Badminton Magazine,” for. months, for which 


Name 


*SUBSCRIPTION RATES. Address 
One Year (Post free) 12/- United Kingdom. 
13/- Canada. 
16/- Elsewhere. 


“ARMY VET.’ 


Say, do you know anything about mules 9 
Well, an unbroken horse is a gentld 
sucking dove compared with his long 
eared, sharp-toothed, hair-trigger-legged 
cousin, the mule. Look out for troubld 
when you get nigh one of ’em, especially 
if he swivels his eye in your direction 
If it: weren’t for my “Army Club’ 
Cigarettes I’d soon be in an asylum! 
Our fellows everywhere are smoking} 


CAVANDER’S 


Army Club 


CIGARETTES 


Sold by the leading Tobacconists 
and in all Canteens. 


20 for 1/1. 50 for 2/8. 


‘PHONE 8315 CITY. 


WILLIAM SOANES, 


72 & 73 Temple Chambers, London E.C4 


WASTE PAPER 


All Classes Purchased and 
Collected for Prompt Cash. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 


*PHONE 8315 CITY. 
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OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


No. 276. JULY, 1918 


CONTENTS. 


PORTSMEN OF MARK—LXVI. SIR ROBERT JARDINE, Bart. ... .. By THE EDITOR 
LOOK ROUND .. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
LANCASHIRE TRAIL HUNT By PERCY WOODCOCK 

EITHER-BALL CROQUET” By MAUD F. DRUMMOND. Illus. by J. H. ROBERTS 

‘HE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES ..... . By H. GLYNN-WARD 


EN AND PENCIL STUDIES OF DOGS. No. 14—The 
Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


LOOKING, PLAYING AND LANDING TROUT .... ae By G. GARROW GREEN 
HE REVERIES OF A NATURALIST or - ... By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD 
ECOLLECTIONS GF LOUGH CONN By P. MAHONE 
LOLIDAY DRY-FLY FISH'NG By N. K. ROBERTSON 
By W. H. BERRY 


All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9 King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C. MSs. and photographs should bear the name and address 
»f the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will be 
eturned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 12/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.\., Post Office, 103. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post 
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IDEAL for Day and Night 


Wear of every Description. 


Write to the Manufacturers for pattern book!et, The Story of Viyell2."* 
Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only) 7b Viyella House, Newgate St., London E.C.1. 
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FOR GILLETTE BLADES 


CUTLERS PosT 
STORES FREE 
FROM THE 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C2, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON.w.€. 2, 
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“MILLIONS OF BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- © 


‘War made in earnest maketh wars to cease, 
And vigorous prosecution hastens peace.”—Tuke. 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When lack of excercise, excessive brain-work or nerve 
strain make you feel languid—tired—depressed—a little 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your 
nerves, 


This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the 
liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ working 
properly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves normal. 
Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and good digestion 
are sure to follow. 
CAUTIUN.—Examiue carefully.the wrapper, bottle and capsule, and remember that 
“FRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


Do not be imposed upon by Imitations. 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A Variety of: 
ENJOYABLE DISHES 


can be madefrom VEGETABLES, 
EaGs, FisH, CHEESE and other 
War-time fare, with the help 
of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


AGB: 
7 \ ANS 


One wonders how 'soon after the cessation of hostilities the 
affairs of life will become normal. Motorists in particular look 
forward to the time when the picturesque scenes of Great Britain 
will again be open to them. Those who intend to take full ad- 
vantage of scientific research as allied to present war usage will 
purchase a 


SUNBEAM 


Car, knowing that the Sunbeam will incorporate numerous 
improvements which only the manufacture ‘of 


SUNBEAM COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


could make possible. They will be owners who derive the 

utmost pleasure from “the open road.’’ Priority of delivery of the 

post-war Sunbeam will be secured by the receipt of your 
enquiry now. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 


Wolverhampton, Manchester Showrooms: 106, Deansgate. London and 
District Agents for Cars; J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street. W.1. 
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